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Marilyn Layman. “I was 
immediately attracted to 
Queen’s Lace! It is as dainty 
and exquisite as the name 
implies.” 


Shirley De Carlo. “New 
Blossom Time is my favorite 
pattern. Not too simple, 
not too ornate...and the 
idea of a balanced place 
setting intrigues me.” 


Barbara Lowe. “I choose 
Northern Lights. It is defi- 
nitely modern, yet will go 
witheverything. lespecially 
like its simplicity and dig- 
nity.” 


Linda Yaple. “All of the 
International Sterling pat- 
terns are truly lovely, but 
Brocade touches my heart 
with its delicate design and 


everlasting beauty.” 


« i 
International 
Molly Benner. “I pick ~~ 
Courtship because it has PAY, Hy; 

such graceful lines. It’s a @ (AL “ig 
neat-looking pattern that ; 

will add distinction to any 


table.” 


Copyright 1951, The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Exeitement for Columbus teen-agers 


They choose their favorite International Sterling Patterns 


International — the solid silver with FREE! Send for your own Sterling 


Silver Record to list pieces you collect 


T COLUMBUS’ famous Maramor 

Restaurant, five thrilled high beauty that lives forever! And these ve 
school students, all active ““Y-Teens,” wise girls are starting their sets now as nits paella 
gather to select their favorite patterns ...taking the first step toward future pci ae hea 


rrr nnn rn 


in lovely International Sterling. homes of their own! | 


The International Silver Co. 


Realizing the importance of this 
moment, each girl considers every one 
of the fifteen patterns carefully—think- 
ing of it in relation to her personality 
and her “dream home.” 

Naturally, they choose different pat- 
terns, but. they all agree they want 


Choose your pattern now—in 
International Sterling, the silver that 
holds the Fashion Academy Award 
again this year! Each pattern artist- 
designed, finished to perfection by New 
England’s most famous silversmiths. 
See your silverware dealer now! 


Dept. 1712, 169 Colony St., 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Please send me, free, my Sterling 
Silver Record, with folder showing 
all International Sterling patterns. 
Name 
Street 


City 











































by MARJORIE CINTA 


Luck of the Irish. By RutH ADAMs 
Knicut. Doubleday and ay ae a 
$2.50. Called home from camp by the cable 
telling of the loss of his father’s plane over 
the jungles of South America, Steve Sullivan 
gives up college to help keep the farm go- 
ing and to be with his mother during the 
grueling wait for news. Steve has long 
dreamed of raising Irish setters, but the 
farmwork takes so much of his time and 
energy that he is almost too exhausted even 
to train his beautiful and beloved setter, 
Lady. Then along comes AnguS Acorn, 
“Handyman without Portfolio.” In spite of 
the mystery that surrounds Angus and his 
annoying way of knowing everything and of 
quietly managing Steve’s life, the boy has to 
acknowledge gratitude and affection for his 
handyman. Angus supports Steve through 
some suspenseful and trying times in run- 
ning a kennel, training and showing dogs, 
and in a dramatic search for his father in 
which Lady plays a stellar part. If you don’t 
care for dogs and you are in the mood for 
romance, don’t bother with this one. But if 
you are a dog lover, looking for suspense 
and excitement, don’t miss it. You will revel 
in all the factual kennel lore of raising, show- 
ing, and training dogs, and in such descrip- 
tions as that of the actual Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Boston, while you are 
enthralled by a fast-moving, appealing story 
of a fine young man and a beautiful, high- 


spirited, intelligent dog. 
(ale) Juliette Low, Girl Scout. By HELEN 
Boyp Hicciws. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, $1.75. This story of Daisy Gor- 
don (who grew up to be the great lady, 
Juliette Low, founder of the Girl Scouts) 
begins when she was a five-year-old “Rebel” 
and fighting proud of it. She was a fun- 
loving tomboy, eager, active, interested in 
everyone and everything. After the capture 
of Savannah, her native city, she visited her 
Northern grandparents in Chicago and 
learned to like “Yankees.” Back home again, 
she enjoyed all sorts of exciting adven- 
tures. High-spirited and quick-tempered, 
she was too loving and kind-hearted to re- 
main angry long. How she hated to be a 
“young lady.” A lovely party on her thir- 
teenth birthday and the gift of her “magic 
golden slippers” cast a new light on the 
growing-up business. After her full share 
of beaux and parties, Daisy Gordon married 
William Low and went to live in England. 
Years later she brought back to America her 
famous message for the girls. This entertain- 
ing story of a real girl who was a capti- 
vating personality is fun to read and it 
clearly shows the influences in Juliette 
Low’s life that have borne fruit in many 
aspects of the movement she founded. Writ- 
ten for younger readers, it is an excellent 
book for Brownies and recent Fly-Ups. 





Ss The Royal Road. By ANN Roos. J. B. 

Lippincott Company, $2.75. In 
smooth, rich prose, the gifted author of 
“Man of Molokai” tells a living, moving 
story of Fray Junipero Serra and the found- 
ing and nourishing of the California mis- 
sions. The research into the full, colorful 
years of early California history and the 
selection of the episodes to be dramatized 
must have been a stupendous task. The re- 
sult is an inspiring story of a determined 
and selfless man animated by a great dream, 
who was also a true explorer, a wise colo- 
nist, an ardent missionary and a great priest. 
Under the author’s skillful hand, Father 
Serra, various great men of his day, and 
the background of early California take form 
and substance. “. . . it is Serra around 
whom the imagination plays—the man who 
was long past youth when he started on his 
great journey; who ignored his lameness and 
scorned his fatigue until he stood at last 
on the hill above San Diego and saw his 
dream of a new life for the savages taking 
form; . whose zeal and determination 
nine times caused industrious colonies to rise 
out of a savage land; who was humblest of 
the humble and poorest of the poor, owning 
nothing but his ragged habit and worn 
sandals; For fifteen years he had 
journeyed from one end of California to 
the other on foot and on mule-back, a bit 
of bread and cheese his only meal, his bed 
a patch of desert grass, all to carry the 
Word of God and His mercy to those who 
otherwise would never have known Him.” 
This is a fine biography for older teens which 
will also be widely read by their elders. 


Wee) A Girl Called Hank. By AMELIA 

ELIzABETH WALDEN. William Mor- 
row and Company, $2.50. One third of this 
novel was serialized in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and was one of the most popular stories 
ever published in the. magazine. Now the 
hundreds of you who wrote, bewailing the 
fact that the story had to end, may read it 
again two-thirds longer, and new subscribers 
who missed all or part of the serial may 
console themselves with the book. When 
their sister Henrietta was born, the four 
Baxter boys promptly rechristened the baby 
Hank, and brought her up as they would 
have the brother they were expecting to 
complete the family basketball team. Hank 
was the star of the Brighthaven high school 
girls’ basketball team. Star athlete, with a 
boy’s interests and a boy’s straightforward 
outlook, Hank was feminine, too, as she dis- 
covered in her senior year—and this combina- 
tion is most convincingly portrayed. Beside 
the excellent basketball material—authentic, 
realistic small-town high-school basketball— 
and the suspense over the success or fail- 
ure of the Brighthaven team, there is plenty 
of other conflict. It rages between Hank and 
Greg Sutherland, the poised and polished 
high-school reporter, whose interests lay in 
the field of the arts; between Hank and 
the beautifyl but cold and autocratic Mag- 
gie Dorn, the new coach with the crippled 
hand, who had been a California tennis 
star; and between Hank and her old friend 
Francie Weller who had three ambitions 
—to be the best basketball player, the 
best dressed and the most popular girl in 
town. This is an unusually good basketball 
story because the sport atmosphere and the 
game sequences are well handled, the char- 
acters are convincing, and the clash of their 
personalities is interesting. THE END 





LONGMANS Books 
for American Girls 


ON MY HONOR 


20 Stories from | 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Selected and edited by MARJORIE 
VETTER. Jacket by David Soshensky. 
These are the stories that you and a 
million and a half other readers of The 
American Girl hailed as your favorites. 
They are about modern girls facing 
problems that many of you are meet- 
ing today. You will be fascinated by 
every page of ON MY HONOR. $2.75 


CALLING FOR ISABEL 


By VIRGINIA-MURRILL JEFFRIES. “A 
story of a modern, sixteen-year-old girl 
growing into womanhood that is 
thoughtful and honest about its young 
people.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review. $2.25 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN! 


By GLADYS MALVERN. 
| Decorations by Corinne 
| Malvern. One of the 
| Bible’s most interesting 
characters—the lovely 
Esther—comes_ glow- 
ingly to life in this fas- 
cinating and colorful 
novel of ancient Persia. 
$2.50 


SLEEPING MINES 


By GERTRUDE FINNEY. Decorations by 
Kurt Werth. There are danger and ex- 
citement in this novel about a young 
girl who struggles to save a mine and 
find her father’s last rich strike. $2.50 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 


By CHRISTINE PRICE, with illustrations 
by the author. An ambitious boy, ap- 
prentice painter at Westminster Palace, 
has many exciting adventures in four- 
teenth-century England. $2.75 


THE STEADFAST HEART 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Jacket by 
Genia. You know how difficult it is to 
adjust to strange situations. Here is the 
heart-warming story of two state-wards 
and how they found a happy future in 
a foster home. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


Send for our catalog of Junior Books 
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“The Real Thing!” Junior edition of the 
family sewing machine, for young folks. Not a 
toy, it actually stitches a perfect chain stitch. 
$12.75. Complete with handsome leatherette 
carrying case, convenient for storing, $16.24. 





“Model's Hatbox”’ 
tic) stowaway for a gal to tote her sewing in! 
Fitted with pin-cushion and thread rack. $3.98. 


Saucy “‘Sealtuft” (plas- 


“Strong on Looks’’—Who'd guess this gra- 
cious Priscilla sewing box of plywood, in gleam- 
ing maple, mahogany or walnut finish, cost its 
giver only $2.98! 


would have fun gift-shopping at 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


They're so brimful of bright ideas for every 
feminine name on your gift list! Fresh, unusual 
ideas, too—not just “thank you” thoughts, but 
“you WONDERFUL girl for thinking of it” treasures! 
C’mon down and have FUN with your Christmas 
shopping—at your SINGER SEWING CENTER! 


| “Basketful O’ Charm!” A gay, sturdy bas- 
| ket anyone would love at first sight! Woven of 
| sea grasses in warm honey tone, striped in rich 
| colors. Tufted rayon satin lining. $5.00. 
| 








“Dream Come True’’—For pint-size dress- 
makers. Attractive case holds a miniature sew- 





ing machine, mannikins, patterns, etc.! All for 
$19.50. (Set without machine, $6.75.) 


= | 
“Perfect Cut-ups!’’—With love to vour | 
mother. Dressmakers’ shears, sewing scissors, 
embroidery scissors in a trim leatherette case. 


$8.95. 





| 

| “The Last Word.” Anyone who sews would 

| be thrilled with this authoritative book, the 

| “SINGER SEWING BOOK” by Mary Brooks 

| Picken. Complete guide to sewing. 272 pages, 
over 1,000 illustrations! $3.95. 





AND FROM YOU TO YOU! 
If you're as smart as everyone says you are, you'll drop * 
a hint to Dad or Mother about SINGER'S TERRIFIC 
SEWING COURSE FOR TEEN-AGERS! 


$8—8 lessons, in which you learn ALL—even make a 





dress while you’re learning! You emerge with a new 
talent—the know-how for making pretty, well-fitting 
clothes that cost so little. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near you fo serve you 














*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. Copyright, U.S. A., 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Cross, the girl in front has long been active in Scout- 
ing. The horse, Polly, a registered Morgan was suc- 
cessfully shown in 1940 and 1941. One of her four 
colts has continued the proud family tradition by win- 
ning eighteen ribbons and five trophies. It is our hope 
that this old-fashioned Christmas scene will bring to 
you, as it did to us, some of the warm friendly feeling 
that comes from the spirit of giving behind the age-old 
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Flexible Flyer 
No wonder they go like a streak of 
lightning—they’ve got the sled with 
the famous flying eagle on it ...a 
genuine Flexible Flyer! It turns 
twice as sharp as any other sled 
without skidding or upsetting. That 
means more control and greater 
safety. It’s built so strongly, 
it gives you winter fun year after 
year. Ask dad what he thinks about 
famous Flexible Flyers . . . then 
drop a hint about Christmas! 


= =< 






Flexible 
Flyer 

Flexible Flyer’s full-arcing,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled. 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 








S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
409 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Write for a free Flexible Flyer puzzle for fun 





If you're a bowling enthusiast, you may already be 
familiar with foul-line detectors developed by General 
Electric. The electronic equipment is fully automatic and 
can be installed in any normal bowling ie. 

Once the bowler puts his foot over the foul line while 
delivering the ball a red light will flash and a bell will 
clang. One reason for all this mechanical fuss is the 
effect it will have on a rule-breaking bowler. If, however, 
the machine doesn’t break him of his “foul habits” it 
will go through these noisy gyrations again. A clever 
(and most essential) wrinkle is a time delay, which pre- 
vents the ball from operating the signal. You can bowl 
to your hearts content, but as soon as a stray toe slips 
across the line, you’re caught! The bowling umpire 
meets American Bowling Congress specifications without 
a hitch, too. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ? 


When Cecil B. DeMille was shooting the spectacular 
circus “teardown” sequence in “The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” a forthcoming Paramount color movie, he used 
two of the largest incandescent G-E light bulbs on earth. 

The bulbs, 50,000 watts each, produce as much light 
as a thousand 100-watt lamps of the household variety. 
Their use dramatized a lighting revolution occurring in 
the color sets of Hollywood motion picture studios. At 
a time when picture people are producing color motion 
pictures to meet the competition of black-and-white 
television, incandescent systems, now practical for the 
first time, are being used to illuminate large color movie 
sets. Incandescent systems reduce sharply the heat, 
— power, and cost problems which es bothered 
studios in the past. 

Before Mr. BeMille could take his cameras under the 


General Electric is putting out a new exposure meter 
destined to gladden the hearts of amateur movie makers 
and snapshot photographers. Called the Mascot, it’s 


canvas of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus 
tent, he had to devise a lighting technique which would 
eliminate any fire hazard. The new bulbs, claims Mr. 


DeMille, did the trick. 


simple to use (no fancy calculations and complicated 
scales) and highly accurate besides. 

The Mascot has a further advantage: it costs only about 
half that of conventional meters. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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the little chestnut filly, Miss 
wi at the inn stables, and so prove 
"ene was capable of sustained 
f and was not just an impractical 
Famer whose Plans nevgg/oore fruit. 


She still squirmed when she remem-- 


bered the chagrin she had felt after the 
fair summer before last. Beforehand, she 
had loudly proclaimed that she intended 
to. buy a bicycle with the cash prizes 
Which she would surely win. She had 


planned to can the produce. She had 
started an elaborate quilt. She had 
sketched a scene which she was going 
to do in oils. 

Somehow, though, the weeks had fled, 
what with swimming and having fun 
with the gang. When fairtime came, the 
quilt wasn’t finished, the painting turned 
out badly because she had to hurry so, 
and there wasn’t anything fit to can in 
her garden because she hadn’t had time 
to spray and weed properly. 

Henrik had won a blue ribbon with his 
well-raised pigs. Johann had grown some 
honorable-mention pumpkins, and Ingrid 
had received a prize for crayon drawings. 

“I've decided that I don’t want a 
bicycle anyway,” Karen had declared 
loftily. “I'd much rather have a horse. 
There were such beauties at the fair.” 

“Ho! Ho!” Henrik had laughed. “I can 
see you working hard enough to earn all 
the money it would take to ‘buy a horse.” 
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ill and had been confined to the hospital. 
Karen recalled the consternation in the 
family circle. Her mother had tried to 
hide her panic, but she had repeatedly 
said, “If I only knew what was the matter 
with him, I'd feel easier in my mind.” 

Mr. Norberg had tried to sound en- 
couraging. “Maybe a letter will come 
tomorrow.” 

“How will Henrik get his Christmas 
presents?” Ingrid had wailed. “That 
nice warm scarf I knitted! There isn’t 
time to mail it, is there?” 

Mrs. Norberg had shaken her head. 
“If I could only—” she began, then 
checked herself. 

Karen had known exactly what her 
mother was thinking. She wanted to see 
Henrik, discover what was wrong with 
him, and take him his presents; but it 
was a long way from their farm in north- 
ern Wisconsin to the camp where Henrik 
was. Crops had been poor due to the 
cold, wet summer, and Karen knew there 








wasn’t enough money to spare for such 
a trip. She had glanced down at the un- 
opened envelope with the florist’s name 
printed in the upper left-hand corner. 
With shaking fingers she had torn it open. 

“See!” she had cried excitedly. “Just 
in the nick of time! The check for the 
greens. Take it, Mother, and go and see 
how Henrik is. We'll all feel better, and 
you could be back by Christmas Eve.” 

The light on her mother’s face had 
warmed Karen’s heart. Her father had 
flashed her a grateful glance. 

“Yes, do go, dear,” he had said to his 
wife. “We'll manage. I'll see that Karen’s 
money is back in her savings account by 
the end of the summer, with interest.” 

The end of summer! As soon as her 
mother had left, Karen began to worry. 
This morning, when she went to the inn 
with the greens, she intended to speak to 
Mr. Stockstad and find out if he would keep 
Miss Spice and wait until summer for his 
money, but already she feared the worst. 














“1 spotted a tree last week,” Johann 
called gaily, as he came up to Karen. “A 
dandy spruce, with lots of little cones on 
top, but I want to see what you think of 
t 

“Okay.” Karen followed him into the 
woods. When he showed her the tree, 
she agreed that it was just the right size 
and shape for their Christmas tree. 

















old and much loved Norwegian custom. 

He hadn't been able to do it yet this 
year, and this morning he had driven off 
in the cutter to the station at Bradfield 
to bring her mother home. He wouldn't 
have time, either, or the inclination, to 
bother with the fugleneg or any of the 
other gammel Norge traditions. What did 
leaving goodies for nonexistent elves, or 








Karen knotted her fingers. 








\ “I haven’t the money,” 








she gulped nervously 
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Johann unsheathed his ax and began to 
chop. Ingrid stood near to watch, while 
Karen hurried on to get the decorative 
boughs for Mrs. Stockstad. 

Ordinarily Karen responded to the 
peace and beauty of the evergreen forest, 
but today her mind was occupied corm- 
pletely by worry. It just didn’t seem like 
the day before Christmas! How could she 
feel Christmasy, anyhow, with a brother 
ill in a faraway hospital, money short, 
and everything she really wanted slip- 
ping away from her? To say nothing of 
war and other horrors on the horizon, 
she added gloomily. 

A flock of chickadees hopped nearby, 
chattering softly. The friendly little birds 
seemed to be talking to her, as if trying 
to remind her of something. When she 
had cut the last bough, she stood staring 
at them, her brows drawn together. Sud- 
denly she realized what they made her 
think of—the fugleneg! The sheaves of 
grain which her father always put out 
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at Christmas for the birds, according to an 





reading poetry to cattle who couldn't 
understand, matter anyhow? This was no 
year for such foolishness. 

With her mind tensely fixed on her 
problems, Karen hurried back to the 
farmstead and saddled old Boney to ride 
to the inn with the boughs. Boney was a 
washed-out gray-and-white creature, 
with an awkward build, a bump on his 
nose, and a tail like a frayed rope. Henrik 
had bought him for practically nothing 
four years previously from a summer 
camp where he had been ridden almost 
to death. His owner was intending to sell 
him to a fox farm for meat when Henrik 
had intervened. When he had left last 
September for the Army, Henrik had 
bequeathed Boney to Karen. 

“Yep! Boney’s all yours now, Karen,” 
Henrik had laughed. “I know how you 
want a horse!” 

Karen had felt her cheeks burn. He 
was teasing her about her big talk after 
the fair. Probably he didn’t think she 
could ever earn a really good horse. 


“You'll be surprised when—” she had 
started to blurt out, and then had bitten 
back the rest of the sentence. It was too 
soon to mention her plans! 

“Thanks,” she had returned, as smooth- 
ly as she could. “I'll look after Boney.” 
Mentally, she had resolved to turn him 
over to Johann just as soon as she had 
acquired Miss Spice. 

Miss Spice was too spirited for Mr. 
Stockstad to rent to the summer people. 
After she had run away and dumped the 
third elegantly dressed city visitor in a 
mud puddle, he had declared that he was 
going to sell her. 

Karen loved to ride Miss Spice. She 
could ride any horse, for she had had years 
of practice, first on Henrik’s Boney, and 
then on the horses in the inn stable. Dur- 
ing off seasons, Mr. Stockstad liked to 
have Karen come over and exercise his 
horses. She had fallen in love with Miss 
Spice, a satiny chestnut with black mane 
and tail and sparkling eyes. When Mr. 
Stockstad had agreed to let Karen buy 
the horse, she was in seventh heaven. 

“Tll make a special price of just one 
hundred dollars, since you're so crazy 
about the horse,” he had told Karen. 

“I will have the money by Christmas,” 
Karen had promised. 

After delivering the greens to Mrs. 
Stockstad at the inn, Karen went around 
to the stables to look for Mr. Stockstad. 
As she passed the stalls she spoke to all 
the horses she knew so well—Flash, Two- 
Stepper, Blackie, Golden Girl, and espe- 
cially Miss Spice. Karen lingered beside 
her, patting her velvety nose. If there 
could only somehow be a way for her 
to have this horse, how happy her Christ- 
mas would be! 

“Ah, Karen!” Mr. Stockstad appeared 

with a pitchfork. “I've been expecting 
you.” 
' Karen gulped. The fateful moment had 
come. She knotted her fingers together 
nervously. “Mr. Stockstad, I haven’t the 
money for Miss Spice yet. I would have 
had it, but I let Mother use it to go to 
see Henrik in the hospital. Could you 
wait till the end of summer?” 

Mr. Stockstad pursed his lips, a frown 
drawing his thick, sandy brows together. 
“I'm sorry, Karen. I’ve had an offer from 
a man in Green Bay. I told him I'd wait 
and see what you did first, as I promised, 
but I’m afraid I couldn’t wait until the 
end of summer.” 

“If I gave you part of the money?” 
Karen asked hopefully. “I have quite a 
little from selling blueberries.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

He shook his head. “I’m sorry, Karen, 
but feeding and caring for a horse for six 
months or so costs money. If you had 
fifty, I might be able to wait for the rest.” 
At the stricken look on Karen’s face he 
seemed to soften. “Now, I tell you, there 
must be some solution. Let me think.” His 
glance roamed beyond the partially open 
door, to where (Continued on page 45) 
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a” Ts BRIGHTNESS of June lay 


over the countryside of south- 

ern England on a day in the 
year 881. Grennyth, putting to bleach, in 
the warm sun, the length of fine linen 
she had just finished weaving, heard a 
sharp cry, and saw Quentis leap the stone 
fence from the beechwoods and come 
running, wood hatchet in hand. At the 
same time her eye caught another figure 
—it looked like Glencummon—speeding 
down the slope toward the village. She 
thought: Quen has news. A herald has 
come—but she got no further. 

“Ho, there!” bellowed Quen. “Where 
is your father, Grennyth?” But Grennyth 
had no time to reply; her father was 
already on the way from the cartshed 
where he had been mending his flail. 


Sacred bells, plundering Danes, 


and a brave, young pair of Saxon lovers 


her father’s. But it was only lately, since 
her recent sixteenth birthday that the 
tall, blond boy had come to hold a special 
place in her heart. 

“I, too, will join the fyrd!” Armin, her 
father, cried now. He cast his flail upon 
the ground; the handle cracked where 
he had so painstakingly mended it. He 
gave no heed. “Quen, all your brothers—” 

“Aye, all four of them!” Quen replied 
quickly. “They have no wives to protect.” 
He turned to go. “I must help pack.” 

“God keep you, my sweet,” he whis- 
pered, as he passed Grennyth, his eyes 
holding hers for a moment. 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God, protect 
you,” said Grennyth softly. She dropped 
to the ground, so weak were her legs. 
The satin yellow of her hair lay hot upon 
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Uh 


said Armin. He was throwing his woolen 
cape about his shoulders, taking his bon- 
net, his knife, and horn. “I have put meal 
and oat in the cart. Take the honey pot, 
the bacon, and meat. Look well to the 
sickles and spades—leave no tools behind. 
I go to fetch Grandsire. Do not tarry for 
me, but flee through the village with the 
others to the Great Road to Winchester. 
We will overtake you as fast as we can.” 
Then he was gone. 

Armin’s one-room cot nestled in the 
hills overlooking the tiny Saxon village 
in the distance. The hills were on the 
side of the village toward the coast, so 
that the invading Danes would pass here 
before they reached the village. Now 
Grennyth, watching her father stride off 
to the downs, saw also the panic below 











“What is it, Quen?” he cried in alarm. _ her shoulders. as the villagers ran to and fro, driving b 
“A Viking ship has cast anchor at Chi- “Come, daughter, bestir yourself!” com- fowl and cattle before them, filling carts, m1 
chester!” manded her father, as Quentis vaulted herding children for the flight. a 
“The Danes!” cried Armin. “Again!” the fence. “Pack only what is needful. Grennyth went back into the hut and - 
“Aye, so! They are raiding inland, pil- Blankets and food. I shall attend to the finished her two bundles. She had taken ™ 
laging and putting to the torch, cot and _ tools and such. Hasten, child.” her mother’s shawl, kitchen knives, sew- a 
castle alike! Glencummon goes now Grennyth’s tears splashed. “Father, the ing things, and some of the new wool 
through the village, spreading the tidings. monastery is twixt us and the sea. Surely as well as food. But to leave her loom, 3] 
They head this way!” they will pause there.” her pots, and kettles, the heavy coverlets J 








“Then we must flee,” said Armin. “God 
help us!” 

“The villagers must flee toward Win- 
chester, for that road is open, and the 
King is there. I shall join King Alfred’s 
fyrd!”* Grennyth looked at Quen with 
his tousled, straw-colored hair, the fierce 
and angry gleam in his eyes, his arm half 
raised with the wood hatchet still in his 
hand. He was a sturdy Saxon and looked 
a match for any Dane. A match for any 
Dane? Ah, no! What was Quen’s puny 
hatchet against the invader’s great cleav- 
ing ax, with blade as long as one’s arm, 
and weighing half a stone? How long 
could Quen stand in his poor leathern 
vest against the Dane in shining mail 
with glistening helm upon his head, with 
heavy shield and giant, murderous 
strength? Grennyth could not speak. She 
had known seventeen-year-old Quentis 
all her life, for his father’s farm adjoined 

®Old English for the National Military 
before the Norman conquest. 
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“The sea is not far off. Even if they 
stop to plunder the monastery it will not 
delay them much. They must strike ag 
far as they can before the King comes to 
our rescue. Hurry, now. Do not delay.” 


Grennyth went into the hut 
and looked about her. How dear it all 
was: the loom and broidery rack; the ves- 
sels, jars and homely household things 
bought with pennies hard-earned from 
honeycombs and weaving; the precious 
coverlets and the new wool she had but 
combed and washed. She thought of her 
mother who had been dead for two long 
years. “I must take the things she loved 
most,” she told herself, scurrying about 
making a bundle. 

That was when she remembered her 
grandfather. She ceased her rummaging 
and looked up to find her father in the 
doorway. “Grandfather,” she began, “out 
on the downs with the sheep!” 

“I have this moment thought of him,” 





—these well-loved, cumbersome things— 
made her weep. Then she heard Quen 
calling her from the dooryard. She hur- 
ried out and became aware, of a sudden, 
that the church bells were pealing. 

“I could not leave without assuring 
myself that you were safe away, my 
sweet,” Quen said. “Why did your father 
leave without you?” 

“He must find Grandfather 
downs.” 

“It will be dark in an hour. My broth- 
ers are long since gone. Come, we can 
yet overtake the last of the villagers if 
we make speed—” 

“Quen, the bells!” Why had she not 
thought of them before? “Our silver bells 
that cost so dear, Quen! How could the 
villagers leave the bells for the invaders 
to steal and desecrate?” 

“How, now! my Grennyth,” Quen 
laughed. “Think you the villagers can 
fret themselves for silver bells, be they 
ever so dear, when they must carry babes 
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Light flashed on winged helmets, 
coats of mail and pointed shields. 
Grennyth choked: “The Danes—” 


in arms, food, and covering for their 
backs, fleeing for their very lives before 
the Danes?” 

“But the bells are the most precious 
thing in all the countryside,” protested 
Grennyth, thinking of how comfortingly 
they had pealed the day her mother died. 
Some people said that the tolling bells 
frightened away the evil spirits that 
would follow the dead to the grave. She 
had blessed them for their comfort then. 
“The people of the valley hoarded pen- 
nies for many a year to send to Rome to 
have those bells made,” she said sadly, 
turning to her bundles. “They are the 
only bells from here to the sea.” 

“Come, now, my Grennyth,” urged 
Quen. “We must go.” He hoisted her 
bundles to his back. The bells were peal- 
ing louder and louder; their sound filled 
the air. Quen paused in the doorway. “I, 
too, hate to leave them,” he said. “The 
village may never have others.” Then he 
went on out of the house and dumped 
the bundles ‘n the donkey cart. 

Grennyth came running after. “Quen,” 
she cried breathlessly, “I would even 
change my bundles for the bells!” 

Quentis was aghast. 

“I would go lift them from the tower 
and carry them to Winchester. Quen, 
help me!” she begged, her blue eyes 
shining. 

Quentis looked from the lovely face of 
the pleading girl to the cart with its 
towering load. He shook his head. “You 
cannot leave your bundles, my Gren- 
nyth,” he said. “And the cart is full to 
toppling.” Then he struck his fist upon 
the cart wheel with such a blow that the 
donkey jumped. “I have it!” he ex- 
claimed. “We will go fetch the bells and 
hide them from the sea-raiders! Will 
that please you? Come!” 

But alas, for stout and daring hearts 
who would linger to brave the invading 
Danes for love of St. Augustine and two 
dulcet, silver bells no bigger than honey 
pots! The night with its twinkling stars 
closed down (Continued on page 46) 


Illustrated by William Timmins 
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Ragshakin 


by ELLSWORTH NEWCOMB 


From top to bottom: 


The wonderful Ragshakin’ where every 
day is bargain day for young and old 


One of the many buildings that rags 
built is Crossnore’s fine gymnasium 


A typical shingle building, one of 
many that form Crossnore School Inc. 


Mountain people helped to build this 
teachers’ home called the Teacherage 
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Photograph by Hemmer 


How a dream that grew from a trunkful of old clothes 
brought new hope to the mountain people of Crossnore 


HE YOUNG woman doctor's blue 

eyes were bright as she welcomed 

the small group of girls to her tiny 
cabin. Three times now they had 
trudged up the steep mountain trail to 
take sewing lessons from her. Each visit 
was a victory over the girls’ shyness, their 
suspicion of “furriners.” After all the long 
months of riding up the side of old 
Grandfather Mountain to practice medi- 
cine in this remote region of North 
Carolina, perhaps Mary Sloop and her 
husband were at last making some head- 
way in winning the confidence of the 
people they wanted to help. 

But where was Hepsy? Hepsy was the 
most promising of Dr. Mary’s pupils—a 
thin, little thirteen-year-old who was 
already taking care of her eight mother- 
less brothers and sisters. 

“Hepsy?” one of the girls drawled in 
answer to Mary’s anxious question. “Hep- 
sy’s agwine ter git married.” 

Mary Sloop did her best to hide her 
dismay as the others chattered about the 
forthcoming wedding. The prospective 
bridegroom was an older man with a 
questionable reputation. All too clearly 
the young doctor could visualize Hepsy’ S 
sordid, unhappy future. She must find 
some way to prevent the tragedy. 

When the sewing lesson was over, she 
waved good-by to Hepsy’s friends and 
put on her coat. Her husband, “Big 
Doctor,” the mountain folk called him, 
would be away for several days making 
his slow rounds over the mountain trails, 
and she couldn’t wait to consult him. Her 
tall figure as straight as one of the native 
pines, she walked the miles to the cove 
where Hepsy’s cabin stood, and found 
the child’s father hoeing collards. She 
wasted no time arguing with Hepsy’s 


father that she was far too young to 
marry. Though the North Carolina law 
forbade girls to marry until they were 
fourteen, once a child had passed her 
thirteenth birthday, the hill people 
claimed she had “turned into fourteen” 
and that settied the matter. 

But one thing Mary had learned living 
and working among the mountainfolk— 
no hill man could resist a bargain, and 
with this in mind she made her startling 
offer. 

“I want Hepsy to go to boarding 
school,” she told Hepsy’s father. “I'll pay 
for her schooling. I'll get clothes for her.” 

The man stubbornly objected, but in 
the end Mary won. Hepsy’s father 
couldn't hold out against that “something- 
for-nothing” he could brag about to his 
neighbors. 

Later, on the way home, Mary stopped 
still in her tracks. Where was the money 
to come from? She and her physician 
husband were almost as poor as the peo- 
ple they were trying to help. By the time 
Mary Sloop was back in her cabin she 
had a plan. In the light of her oil lamp 
she sat down and wrote the first of more 
than a quarter of a million letters asking 
for help for her adopted people. The 
friend to whom she told Hepsy’s story 
promptly sent a check for the girl's tuition 
and board. But there was still the prob- 
lem of clothes to decently outfit the over- 
worked and undernourished child, who 
had never owned a whole pair of shoes 
nor an unpatched dress in her life. 

Mary’s second letter—this time to a 
relative— —brought a little, old-fashioned 
trunk. The doctor lifted the trunk lid 
with hands that were not quite steady. 
Hastily she raked through the close- 
packed contents. (Continued on page 30) 
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by HARRY WALTON HOCHMAN 


Drawing by Mac Sheppard 


How a song was born one cold winter night long ago 
and how it became one of our Christmas favorites 


the year 1818. Now, some histori- 
ans tell us that the village was Oberndorf, 
Bavaria; still others claim Hallein, Aus- 
tria, as the proper setting. But we do 
know that on that night in the village 
church the pastor, Father Mohr, sat con- 
templating the broken church. organ. He 
thought sadly that this year Christmas 
would not be as happy for his people 
for there would be no organ music at the 
services. Father Mohr had sent for the 
organ fixer from the nearby valley, but 
the man had not come. 

The pastor’s thoughts were interrupted 
by a sudden sharp knock on the door. It 
was the charcoalmaker who had come 
to ask Father Mohr to visit his poor shack 
where his wife had just given birth to a 
male child. Quickly the young priest 
dressed in warm clothes and began the 
long ascent up the rocky mountainside. 
Inside the cold shack he found the new- 
born baby and his mother. 

A little later, as Father Mohr made 
his way down the mountain to his home, 
he began to think about the similarity of 
circumstances between the birth of Christ 
and the birth of the charcoalmaker’s son 
—the poverty, the December night, the 
stars shining down on the child and his 
mother. These thoughts so stirred his 
imagination that when he returned to his 
study he could not sleep. Picking up his 
quill he began to write poetry to pass 
the time. As the first rays of sunlight of 
the new Christmas morning shone 
through his window, the young priest 
put down his quill. Before him, on the 
paper, were six stanzas of a simple, beau- 
tiful Christmas poem written with the 
full spirit and feeling of the silent, holy 
night that Father Mohr knew must have 
surrounded the birth of Jesus. 

All at once he knew he had a way 
to solve the problem caused by the brok- 
en church organ. He hurried to the home 
of the schoolteacher, Franz Gruber, and 
showed him the poem. 

Franz Gruber was 


HIS STORY begins in a little moun- 
tain village on Christmas Eve in 


also the church 
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organist and the only one in the village 
who could write music. It was already 
dawn, but Franz agreed to compose the 
music to go with Father Mohr’s poem 
within a few hours. Franz Gruber kept 
his promise. It wasn’t long before he 
stood happily at Father Mohr’s doorstep 
holding a sheet of music under his arm. 
It had been written for a guitar and 
two voices—Father Mohr’s and Franz 
Gruber’s. 

So on that cold Christmas Day in 1818 
Father Mohr and Franz Gruber sang, for 
the first time, the carol we know as 
“Silent Night.” 

A few days after Christmas the old 
organ fixer finally trudged through the 
snow to Father Mohr’s church. In a few 
minutes he discovered what was wrong 
with the organ: a mouse had eaten a 
hole in tae bellows. As soon as the repairs 
were finished, Franz Gruber sat down to 
test the organ, and without thinking he 
began to play “Silent Night.” Father 
Mohr sang at his side, and soon all three 
men were singing together in the empty 
church. 

When the old organ fixer reached his 
home he brought with him, in his mind, 
the new little carol. He sang it for the 
people of the valley town, who immedi- 
ately took it to their hearts. 

Now, in this valley there was a man 
named Strasser, who made fine chamois 
gloves. His four children, Caroline, 
Joseph, Andreas, and Amalie, who helped 
in the making of the gloves, loved to sing 
together. The young Strassers sang as 
they worked and when they were un- 
happy about something, a song seemed 
the best remedy, too. “Silent Night” soon 
became one of their favorites. 

When the Strasser children grew old 
enough, they took their gloves over the 
mountains to the Leipzig Fair. On this 
particular day the streets of Leipzig were 
filled with tents and stalls of every shape 
and description, and many hundreds of 
people were selling their wares. With all 
this excitement the Strassers went un- 
noticed and (Continued on page 43) 
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Holiday 


Home 


For getting or giving — sleep-lounge 
fashions to wear for last-minute tree 
trimming or for Christmas-morning gift 


opening and breakfast with the family 


From left to right: 


Study in comfort! Wear Geisha’s plaid duster-style coat of 
cotton flannel. It has deep patch pockets and is trimmed 
with collar and cuffs of solid corduroy. In teen sizes 
10-16, it’s just under $6 at The Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 


Perfect for presents—a gay fireman-red coverall! Made 
of cotton flannel, it has an eyelet-edged collar, white ski 
anklets, wristlets, and a drop seat. By Eastern Isles, in 
teen sizes 10-16, it’s about $3.50 at L. Bamberger, Newark 


Keep cozy and warm in a quilted coachman robe of 
printed cotton broadcloth by Geisha with double button 
closing. Lining, notched shawl collar, and cuffs are in a 
contrasting print. Teen sizes 10-16, about $11, Dayton Co., 
Minneapolis; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


The Siamese influence in a cotton-flannel pajama with 
pohang trousers (a diagonally closed waist and narrow 
legs with contrasting bands). Mandarin jacket has a leaf 
appliqué shoulder. By Slumbertogs, teen sizes 10-16, about 
$6. The White House, San Francisco; Sakowitz, Houston 


You'll love this corduroy lounge set by Tommies. The 
trim shirt has a contrasting collar, slit sides, cuffed 
sleeves, and a separate tie belt. Tapered trousers match 
collar of shirt. In proportioned sizes 32-38, about $16 
at Ernst Kern, Detroit; The Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH M. BAXTER 
SLIPPER SOCKS BY BONNIE DOON 
FUR-EDGED SLIPPERS BY HONEYBUGS 
TIE MOCCASINS BY OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 











Earl Bernard’s plaid tie has 
tips that form a “cat’s whisk- 
ers” bow, 69¢. Heraldic medal- 
lion on velvet tie, $1. Small silk 
searf imprinted with ice-cream 
sodas, 50¢. From Earl Bernard, 
15 West 37th St.. New York City 


Bonnie Doon’s cotton socks go 
to all lengths. Cycle, a triple 
euff anklet, $1. Ropey, a three- 
quarter sock, 59¢. Vassar, a 
knee-high cable stitch, 79¢. Sizes 
9.11 at Halle’s, Cleveland; 
Paul Steketee, Grand Rapids 


Keep bureau drawers neat with 
these pretty and practical bou- 
doir boxes of quilted satin. For 
gloves, hose, or hankies, they’re 
yours complete with covers for 
only $1 each. Order from Sing- 
er Sewing Centers everywhere 


Charm bracelets by Coro: A 
. perpetual calendar on a double 
twist chain; a giant blister- 
pearl dangle; a square dance 
book with pencil. $1* each, at 
L. S. Ayers, Indianapolis; and 
Miller & Rhoads, Richmond 


Plastic “Private Secretary” by 
Joel has a wallet section, mir- 
ror, key and lipstick holder, 
$1*. Gimbel’s, New York. Box 
of 24 New England recipe 
motes, $1. Johnny Appleseed’s, 


54 Dodge St., Beverly, Mass. 


Set ‘of six straw bun boats, $1. 
Plastic pocket-size shopping re- 
minder, 59¢. Mystic teacup 
with complete instructions for 


telling fortunes, $1. Order. 


them from Miles Kimball, 235 
Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


For last-minute gift shoppers, a whole 


group of exciting gifts for $1 each or less 


Gifts shown may be ordered by mail 
from the stores listed here. All 
except personalized items may be 
returned for refund within ten days. 


*Add 20% Federal tax to starred items 


SCARF ACCENTS HIGH AND LOW 


DEB DANDIES : KITCHEN NOVELTIES | 
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Ani 
Fair, key-chain rattle, 89¢. 
Both at Burgess House. 426 
South 6th Street, Minneapolis 


Aids for safe and convenient 
driving. A magnetic box for 
hiding extra car key, 89¢. Saf- 
Vue de-icing fluid in plastic 
spray bottle $1. 50¢ for scraper 
to use with fluid. All from 
Page & Biddle, Haverford, Pa. 


Bows, butterflies, and carna- 
tions! Heineman’s pert litile 
pins are made of rhinestone- 
studded velvet. A real value at 
only 50¢ each. Order them 
from Best & Co., New York 
City or Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. 


The 19th Hole Caddy is a com- 
bination measurer, opener, and. 
holder for stirrers, $1. Canape 

cutter and toothpicks in plastie 
box, $1. Measuring spoons 
bloom in flower holder, 69¢ at 
Page & Biddle, Haverford, Pa. 


Grooming kit # 11-676 in plas- 
tie case, $1. Trefoil handker- — 
chief #8-900, 25¢. World 
Friendship bracelet # 12-100, _ 
70¢. Trefoil soaps # 11503, 60¢. 

Girl Scout Equipment Service, 
155 FE. 44th St., New York City 


Kodak’s manual on “How to 
Make Good Pictures,” $1. 
Davison-Paxon, Atlanta. Pocket- 
size photo album of genuine 
leather holds sixteen snap- 
shots; $1 at Preferred Gifts, 
125 Park Ave., New York City 


Hudnut’s Yankee Clover fra- — 
grance in a — ar ‘ 
pocket dispenser, 75¢ at Me- 
Creery’s, New York, Initialed _ 
Thank-You Notes and envelopes 

by Eaton Paper Company. 69¢ | 
at The Emporium, St. Paul 


Plastic balloon fish with mag- 
netic noses are easily ca 


Xmas songs, $1. M. C. Flynn, 
43 E, 59th St., New York City 











Apartments to Let 
First Poetry Award 


I’ve pleasant rooms to rent you’ve heard? 
Well, step inside, dear Mr. Bird; 

Pll take you up and let you see 

The rooms in my apartment tree. 

And, Mrs. Bird, does this please you? 

I think you'll find no better view 
Around, nor any rooms so high— 

Such windows facing on the sky! 


You'll take the rooms at once you say? 
Well, Mr. Bird, how will you pay? 


7? 


“4 hundred little songs a day! 


And so my tree is rented now; 

A nest is swinging from each bough, 

And I am richer far this spring 

With all the songs my tenants sing. 
DIANE KELLEY (age 13) lowa Falls, lowa 


Christmas to Me 
First Nonfiction Award 


To me, Christmas is the eyes of a child on 
Christmas Eve, lit by a thousand candles, 
next to which the luster of the stars is 
dimmed. 

To me, Christmas is the musical chime cf 
the church bells, ringing out to everyone 
the coming of this joyous, wonderful day. 

To me, Christmas is the tingle of excite- 
ment in the fingertips of a person opening a 
gift. 

To me, Christmas is the warmth of a heart, 
whose owner is deep in prayer, praising Him 
who gave us Christmas. 

To me, Christmas is all these things: 
Brightness, beauty, excitement, and humility. 
BETTY HIERSTETTER (age 13) Yonkers, New York 


The Mystery of My Looks 
Poetry Award 


My grandma says I’ve Daddy’s nose, 

Before I came, he'd two I s’ pose. 

She always adds, “And what is more, 

You’ve your mother’s eyes.” Did she have 
four? 


They say I got my mouth and chin 
From Grandma’s Uncle Benjamin; 

He died before I came, you see. 

And must have willed them both to me. 


I understand about my hair 

For Uncle’s head is kinda bare. 
But what I'd like to really know 
What puzzles me and tries me so— 


Is—am I just some old odds and ends, 
Parts of relatives and friends? 

Or do you think that it can be, 

There’s something here that’s really me? 
CLARICE JOHNSON (age 14) Sunrise, Minnesota 
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Here is your own department in the magazine. Watch for the an- 


nouncements each month and send us your best original short stories, 


poems, nonfiction, and drawings. Turn to page 48 for details 


Christmas in a 
Concentration Camp 


Nonfiction Award 


Ten years ago my father and mother were 
looking forward to a rather dismal Christmas 
in a concentration camp. Japan was at war 
and it was not safe for foreigners in Thai- 
land. They were all captured and put in 
camp behind barbed-wire fences. 

It was Christmas Eve and the prisoners 
had finished eating their supper. As there 
wasn’t anything else to do, everybody went 
outside to watch the sunset. The heat was 
terrific, but no one felt it much because there 
was too much to think about. In front of 
them was a river lined with palm trees. 
Through the trees everyone could see the sun 
changing the sky into a rainbow of colors. 
After awhile one person began to sing a 
Christmas carol and soon others joined in. As 
they sang they noticed that some of the boats 
on the river were stopping. Their voices 
swelled with the familiar ‘Silent Night” and 
they forgot all about their 
worries. The natives in the 
boats listened wonderingly. 
How could people sing when 
they were prisoners? 

It was difficult to manage 
a cheerful ‘Merry Christ- 
mas” the next morning. 
Breakfast was the usual fare, 
one raw egg and a cup of 
tea. During the meal the 
Commandant came in and 
said, “‘We know that today 
is a special one for you. So 
if any of your friends try to 
see you, we will let them in.” 
Nobody really thought they 
would see their friends, so 
after breakfast everyone 
grabbed buckets as usual and 
stood in line for water. 
Mother had a lot of washing 
to do with my one-month-old 
sister and myself, twenty- 
three months. Suddenly a 
voice called, “Dr. and Mrs. 
Tate.” 

Mother and Father went to where the man 
was standing and saw forty or fifty Thai 
people coming through the gate to meet them. 

The visitors were our Christian friends 
from the college where Father was president 
and from the local church. They had remem- 
bered what the day was and brought pres- 
ents of food for all of us. Most of it was cans 
of fruit and vegetables and powdered milk. 
Almost everybody laughed and cried alter- 
nately. 

Then a man walked over and said, ‘Mrs. 
Tate, here’s something especially for you.” 

He handed Mother two pounds of coffee! 
Nobody could stay long, but they stayed long 
enough to make that Christmas one my par- 
ents will never forget. 

LOUISE G. TATE (age 12) Hanover, Indiana 





Please turn to page 48 for the 
listings of Honorable Mentions 


The Trees 
Poetry Award 
The trees... 
bend their branches 
to the ground... 
and hear the happenings 
that only the trees can hear... 
And when the wind 
comes sighing through their leaves 
they tell the stories that only the trees 
can tell, 
LINDA GREENBERG (age 10) Gaitherburg, 
Maryland 


Apron Strings 
First Fiction Award 


Beth Lyons’ emotions equaled the storm in 
violence. With every thunderclap her defiance 
rose. Each gust of wind that drove the rain 
against the window was matched in the 
stormy feelings of the girl who sat just inside. 
In a few minutes her mother would appear 
at the door to ask why she was not ready to 





go to the concert. Beth was thinking of what 
she would reply. 

No, she wasn’t going to the concert. Yes, 
she felt all right. But she wasn’t going. In fact, 
she didn’t think she would ever go to another 
concert. She didn’t like concerts, didn’t like 
music, and just wanted everybody to let her 
alone to do as she pleased! 

Her mother wouldn’t understand. She never 
bothered to understand Beth. At first she 
would be bewildered, and then would become 
angry at her daughter’s behavior. Beyond that, 
Beth didn’t know or care what her mother 
would do. 

In the past weeks the concert had come to 
signify her mother’s interference in Beth’s life. 
Dave had asked her to a square-dance party 
on the same night, and Beth had accepted, 
because she liked Dave and his easygoing 
manner and because the party would be fun. 

But her mother had looked hurt when Beth 
told her. 

“Why, Beth,” she said, “surely you don’t 
intend to miss the concert! We have tickets 
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and I’ve already arranged for Sidney Martin 
to go with us.” 

Sidney! Why didn’t Mother give up trying 
to pair her with Sidney? She could never like 
him. In fact, she considered him fat and stu- 
pid and more than a little odd. But Mother 
and Mrs. Martin were good friends, and 
Mother considered Sidney a “nice boy” and 
ideal company for Beth. It didn’t matter to 
her that Sidney was as lifeless as the bass drum 
he played. 

Once more, however, Beth had yielded to 
her mother’s will. It hadn’t been easy trying 
to explain to Dave. After all, she didn’t expect 
him to understand a girl who turned down an 
important party bid to go to a concert with her 
parents and a boy she didn’t care for. In the 
last few days she hadn’t seen much of Dave. 
Mother had probably ruined her chances with 
him the same as she had spoiled so many good 
times for Beth through her meddling. She 
thought she was being helpful and couldn't 
understand why her efforts were not appre- 
ciated. 

Beth took the new dress she was to have 
worn to the concert and hung it in the closet. 
Maybe Dave would never ask her for another 
date, but at least she was no longer going to 
conform to the pattern her mother had set 
for her! 

The storm had subsided somewhat, but now 


Right 
First Art Award 


BARBARA BOTERF (age 16) 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Left 
Art Award 


MARDITH JACOBSON (age 14) 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


a blinding flash of lightning startled her and 
the immediate thunder rocked the house. 

“T'll quit studying all the time,” she said 
aloud as she rebelliously dumped her books on 
the floor. “So what if Mother was an ‘A’ 
student? I’m not, and it’s time I quit missing 
out on good times to cram for tests. 

“I’m not taking any more violin lessons 
either,” she told herself. “I know I have no 
exceptional talent and I hate music study. 
Why should I go on with lessons just because 
Mother thinks I should be a violinist? 

“Everyone ought to be allowed to live her 
own life. Mother did. She has no right to rule 
mine, too. If she had her way I would become 
nothing but a brittle shell around a lot of 
dead ambitions.” 

There was a soft step on the stairs. Instantly 
Beth was alert. As she hurriedly pushed the 
rejected schoolbooks behind the chair, her face 
became a study of conflicting emotions. After 
sixteen years of compliance to her mother’s 
demands, rebellion would be difficult. Maybe 
she ought to go to the concert after all. Maybe 
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this was the wrong time; maybe Mother was 
right. Maybe— 

The door was gently opened. 

“Why, Beth, honey, you’re not ready! We 
have only a few minutes before Sidney will 
arrive. Hurry, or we may even be late to the 
concert.” 

“No, Mother, I—” Beth stopped and turned 
away. It was no use. She couldn’t do it. She 
wanted to, but she couldn’t. 

“IT mean I thought there was more time. I'll 
be down in a flash.” 

Mrs. Lyons never noticed her daughter's 
crimson face and trembling hands as Beth 
walked past her to the closet. 

Alone again, Beth took the dress from its 
hanger. Why hadn’t she told her? Why 
couldn’t she defend her ideas? 

No, she would go to the concert with Sid- 
ney and be completely bored. 

Maybe sometime . . . someday... 

ALICE DREIER (age 16) Oak Harbor, Ohio 


An Arizona Christmas 
Nonfiction Award 
In storybooks, Christmas is usually associ- 
ated with sleighs, the jingle of sleigh bells, 
and lightly falling snow on a blanket of 
white. However, this is not true of Arizona, 
one of the States in the great Southwest. On 
a cold day I’ve seen the thermometer get 






down to as low as sixty degrees—brr! 

Three years ago it snowed on the cactus, 
a very, very rare sight. A bus driver took 
some of the kids of Florence, Arizona, a 
small town where I lived, out to see the snow. 
What a thrill! for it was the first snow I 
and many of my friends had ever seen. 

We have Santa Clauses, too, in department 
stores and on street corners. They’re just as 
jolly as any, with their red coats, warm caps, 
and bushy, white beards. 

A little girl about six years old was over- 
joyed to see Santa and tell him what she 
wanted for Christmas. Then a look of bewil- 
derment came to her eyes, and she asked, 
“Santa, how did you get those freckles when 
you live at the North Pole?” Santa laughed 
and said that he was kissed by the Arizona 
sunshine. 

Maybe the snow is lacking, but the people 
have the Christmas spirit anyway. The Christ- 
mas carolers sound just as sweet, and are 
very much appreciated. We hear the same 
Christmas stories as you in the colder regions 


hear. Our Christmas trees are decorated the 
same as yours, and the store windows are 
just as fancy. 

Really, because we have no snow doesn’t 
mean we cannot celebrate Christmas success- 
fully. I’ve often wondered what it would be 
like to have a white Christmas. But maybe 
someone else is wondering what it is like to 
have a Christmas full of sunshine, rain, wind, 
dust, or whatever it may be, for our Arizona 
weather is always playing jokes. 

MARJORIE ELY (age 15) Phoenix, Arizona 


Song of Ice 
Poetry Award 


Listen! 
Listen to the crunching crackle of a thin 
film of ice 
Shattered by the jumping of a hundred 
little feet 
Which pound the ice with a rhythmical 
smash-smash. 


Listen! 
Listen to the clear, crisp swish of skates 
on a rink 
With silver blades singing out to the night 
And the night singing back with a cold. 
brisk breeze. 


Listen! 
Listen to the shaking shiver of an icicle 
Warmed by the touch of a cold winter’s 
sun— 
A warrior’s spear dripping ice-cold drops. 


Listen! 
Listen to the groaning of a bare, broken 
branch 
Encased in silvery armor of ice— 
Moaning and swaying with the rise of the 
wind. 


Listen! 
Listen with joy to the Song of Ice. 
MARILYN GRIFFITH (age 17) South Carver, 
Massachusetts 


The Christmas City 
Nonfiction Award 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was named for 
the original “Christmas City” of Palestine. 
It is located on the Lehigh River, in the 
heart of the iron and steel industry. It isn’t 
a metropolis with the idea of having the most 
elaborate decorations, or a tiny village doing 
the best it can with traditional commenity 
tree and materials at hand; but it is an 
ordinary-sized city, populated chiefly with 
the sect which founded and named it—the 
Moravians. 

These Moravians have many odd customs 
concerning Christmas. One custom is the 
“putz.” A putz is a manger scene, a créche. 
The little figurines are usually handmade of 
wood or stone, thereby providing an interest- 
ing and profitable pastime throughout the 
years. The family putz is often handed down 
through the generations, as an heirloom, each 
family adding new figures to it. Many Morav- 
ians place their putzes on their porches or in 
their yards, so that the masses of people who 
visit Bethlehem during the Christmas season 
may enjoy the scene. In the Moravian church 
the community putz, a life-size Christmas 
scene, remains on the chancel during the 
entire Christmas season. In the old drug- 
store next to the church, old Moravian tallow 
candles are still made, as they were years 
ago, for the Children’s Love Feast at the 
church. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Tue Story So Far: The Howard twins, Penny and Pam, looked exactly alike 
but gay, lively Pam was socially adept and popular, while Penny was serious 
and shy. When they moved to Glenhurst, where their youthful, attractive 
mother was opening an interior decorating shop, Pam immediately made 
friends with Randy Kirkpatrick and Mike Bradley, the most popular boys in 
school. Penny, yearning to be as poised and at ease as Pam was, found herself 
hoping that Pam would prefer Randy because she, herself, was attracted to 
Mike and she knew she could never compete with Pam for a boy’s interest. 


PART TWO 

HAT NIGHT at dinner, when Pam 

told Mother and Gran that Randy 

Kirkpatrick was bringing over her 
Math book later, Gran said dryly, “In my 
day we left a glove or a handkerchief 
where it would do the most good. Now 
it’s a book.” 

“Tll bet you left a lot of them, too,” 
Pam teased. “You're still a flirt. Look at 
the way Mr. Hancock’s always dropping 
over. 

Lucius Hancock was the real estate 
agent who had sold Mrs. Howard the 
house. He looked, Penny thought, like 
Santa Claus, if you could imagine Santa 
without a beard and with quite a gay 
taste in sport shirts. 

“It’s his business to be nice to people 
who buy houses from him,” Gran said, 
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an amused twinkle in her eye. “Don't 
imply you inherit your flibbertigibbet 
ways from me, young lady.” 

“It must be Mother, then,” Pam said. 

Penny felt Mother's smiling glance 
stray from Pam to her. “How about you, 
Penny? Did you like these boys, too?” 

“Oh, yes,” Penny admitted. “Randy is 
sort of quiet, but not dull or anything. 
And Mike is lots of fun.” 

“I think he’s the hard-to-get type,” 
Pam elaborated. 

Dinner was gay and leavened with 
laughter. It was Penny’s turn to do the 
dishes, and she finished them as quickly 
as possible. She meant to be out of the 
house before Randy arrived. It wasn’t 
that she didn’t like him. It was simply 
that she felt a fifth wheel to be hanging 
around when a boy came to see Pam. If 






by ROSAMOND DU JARDIN 


Illustrated by John Fernie 


Randy wanted to ask Pam to go for a 
ride, or out for a bite to eat, as he very 
well might, Penny didn’t intend to be 
around to complicate things. 

So the last dish was hardly put away 
before Penny was gathering up her jacket 
and notebook and announcing, “I am 
going to the library. Have to study up on 
Elizabethan drama.” 

The public library was close by. And 
Penny’s need to do some research was 
valid enough; it was just that there 
wasn’t as big a rush about it as her man- 
ner implied. But neither Gran nor 
Mother knew that. And if Pam did she 
offered no objection. 

Outdoors Penny found that the crisp 
cool darkness of early evening had fal- 
len. The breeze smelled good, moist and 
clean, with just a faint edge of wood 
smoke. Climbing the broad stone steps 
of the library, Penny permitted herself 
an extravagantly improbable daydream. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if Mike Brad- 
ley were inside? Penny could see him, 
his blond hair gleaming under the light, 
looking up and recognizing her with his 
quick easy smile. They would proceed 
to have a wonderful long talk as they 
did their homework together. She 
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wouldn’t hesitate or grope for words at 
all. She would talk freely and easily, as 
Pam did, only maybe a little more seri- 
ously. 

Mike would say at last, “Penny, when 
we first met I had no idea we'd be so 
congenial. I’m glad we had this chance to 
get really acquainted. We must see a lot 
of each other from now on.” 

Penny sighed a deep, ecstatic sigh and 
pushed open the library door. No one 
was there but the librarian and a couple 
of middle-aged men and, over in the 
reading corner, a rather plump blond girl 
in a tan gabardine jacket. 

“It serves you right,” Penny told her- 
self severely, “dreaming up fantastic 
things like that.” 

She selected a book and went over to 
sit down. The blond girl looked familiar, 
but Penny couldn’t remember where she 
had seen her. Then she noticed the vol- 
ume of Shakespeare in front of the girl 
and realized she was a fellow student in 
senior English class. 

Of course they started to talk. The 
girl’s name was Jean Dickey; she had 
noticed Pam and Penny: together and 
couldn’t get over their resemblance. 

“I should think it would be fun, hav- 
ing a twin,” Jean said. 

“It is,” Penny admitted. Inaudibly she 
added, “Usually.” 

“Didn't I see you both riding in Randy 
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Kirkpatrick’s car this afternoon?” Jean 
asked. “With him and Mike Bradley?” 

“Yes, they gave us a lift home,” Penny 
told her. “They’re in my sister's math 
class.” 

Jean shook her head ruefully. “Randy’s 
in my science lab period, but that doesn't 
mean he pays any attention to me. The 
Kirkpatricks are one of the richest fam- 
ilies in town. They live in that great big 
English-style house on Park Lane. You 
know the one? And Randy gets just about 
everything he wants.” 

“I suspected that,” Penny admitted, 
“from the convertible. It’s lush.” 

Jean sighed. “I've never been in it.” 
Then she added, “Mike Bradley isn’t rich, 
or anything, but he’s a big wheel just 
the same.” 

“Does either of them have a girl?” 
Penny couldn't resist asking. 

“Randy and Laurie McGregor were a 
twosome last year,” Joan said. “But I 
guess it’s blown over. Mike just plays the 
field.” 

Penny knew it was silly to feel so 
happy over that last bit of information, 
but she couldn’t seem to help it. 


Ina very short time, Glen High 
ceased to seem strange to Penny. When 
she moved through the halls, she saw 
many familiar faces. She smiled and 
spoke and was spoken to. The mere fact 





Dinner was gay that evening with Mother and Gran laughing at Pam’s stories of boys and school 


of their being twins seemed to give Pam 
and Penny a certain distinction among 
their classmates. Heads frequently turned 
as they walked along together and spec- 
ulative glances seemed to wonder which 
was which. 

Sometimes Penny thought it wasn’t 
quite fair further to confuse people by 
dressing alike. 

But when she said as much, Pam de- 
manded, “Why in the world not? I get 
a bang out of confusing people. It’s half 
the fun of being twins.” She chuckled. 
“Mike says I'm an exhibitionist, but he 
doesn’t seem to hold it against me.” 

Penny had to admit that this was true. 
Still she argued. “But everyone knows us 
apart right away when we start talking.” 

Pam nodded _ thoughtfully. “They 
wouldn't have to, though,” she pointed 
out, “if you’d just take things easier. Con- 
versation doesn’t have to make much 
sense. You just say what comes into your 
mind, without thinking too much about 
it.” 

Penny shook her head regretfully. 
“Nothing comes into my mind—nothing 
worth saying out loud, that is.” 

“But it doesn’t have to be worth say- 
ing,” Pam told her. “Prittle-prattle, that’s 
what I give ’em. And they love it.” 

“I can't do it, though,” Penny insisted. 
“Honestly, I can’t, Pam. I try, but I get 
all stuttery.” (Continued on page 37) 
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ERE COME the children: Fat ones, 
H slim ones, short ones, tall. Crew- 

cut lads and pigtailed lasses; 
boys with cowlicks, girls with curls. 
Redheads, towheads, babies innocent of 
hair. Faces smiling, scrubbed, de- 
mure. Twinkling eyes, brown, blue, and 
gray. 

Here come the children with laughter 
in their voices—though sometimes tears— 
loving and beloved by you and you and 
me. Needing comfort and care—today, 
tomorrow, everyday—and especially in a 
national emergency. 

You may be called upon to care for 
several children at one time, or take part 
with other girls in managing a large 
group of children. All the rules and 
regulations you have learned as a “baby 
sitter” will stand you in good stead 
here, too. (If you feel you need a 
refresher course, read “All Set for Set- 
ting” in the April, 1951, issue of 
Tue AMerIcAN Girt.) But “group care” 
of children is a more complicated 
job with its own special do's and 
don’t’s. 

To get a proper picture of what you 
may be expected to know and do under 
emergency circumstances, you may want 
to start a group supervision project in 
your community now. 

How can you set up such a group? 
Let’s consider a plan of action. First, ask 
a responsible adult in your school or 
community to help you and several of 
your friends launch a children’s play 
group. Give your project a name, if you 
like, such as “Fun and Play, Inc.” or 
“Child Care Center.” Together with your 
adult sponsor discuss and formulate a 
definite program. Write out your pro- 
gram and circulate it among parents 
whose children might join your group. 
These are the subjects your plan would 
probably cover: 


1. Tell how many children your 
center can care for. 

2. List the age limits of the chil- 
dren. 

3. Explain where you are going to 
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Cig-Fitee Vee 


by GLADYS ROMANOFF 


Illustrations by Irv Koons 


conduct your group. Suggestions: In 
one of the children’s homes; in your 
home or that of your companions in 
this venture; in a room provided by 
a church, school, or community 
building. Give the address and 
phone number. (If the “headquar- 
ters” is to be different for each time, 
you will, of course, have to give this 
specific information at the proper 
time. ) 

4. Outline the days and hours you 
will conduct this group. 

5. State whether you will pick up 
the children at their 
homes, or if the par- 
ents must bring * med 
to the appointed 
place. 

6. Make clear what 
arrangements will be 
made about meals if 
your care extends ov- 
er a mealtime. For 
instance, will it be 
best for each child to 
bring a lunch and 
your group provide 
only milk or juice; 
will your group pro- 
vide a simple sand- 
wich, milk, and fruit 
lunch; or will the 
children go home for 
the meal? 


7. Announce your fees. 


To keep everything shipshape and ac- 
curate, buy a loose-leaf notebook so that 
you can keep a record for each child 
in your care together with any special 
instructions from the parents. Here’s a 
sample: 


Name: Karen Smith, Age 6 
Address: 221 Maple Street 
Phone: 1234 
Doctor: Dr. James King 
12 Main Street 
Telephone: 222 
Special instructions: Karen is not 
allowed to play on the swings. Karen 
is allergic to orange juice. 
Maintaining a relaxed and pleasant 
group will be your real challenge. There'll 
be the shy child who will have a hard 
time joining the group activities; the 
bossy little boy from around the corner 
who wants the firstest and the mostest of 
everything; the youngster who seems 
jet propelled; the irritable child who 
is quick to take offense and cry. It is 
your job to weld all these children of 
different temperaments into a happy 





whole. You'll be called upon to be 
mother, playmate, teacher, and _prob- 
ably chief picker-up after them, all rolled 
into one. 

You'll find yourself taking a flier in 
the “diplomatic service” more than once, 
for, with many children playing together, 
the bugaboo of quarrels is sure to appear. 
When these arise (followed usually by 
tears) divert, comfort, and reassure. It 
is not part of your task to discipline the 
children. However, if persistent be- 
havior of one child in your brood is dis- 
agreeable and affects 
the happiness of the 
entire group, discuss 
this tactfully and 
pleasantly with the 
child’s parents and 
offer all your co-op- 
eration in solving 
the problem. 

Whether the prob- 
lem is discipline or 
diversion, real team- 
work between you 
and your compan- 
ions in this project 
is a must. Each girl 
should have a voice 
in program plans and 
problem solving. 
Democracy works in small groups as well 
as in the nation as a whole! In addition 
to working as a team, it’s a good idea 
to set up certain special duties for each 
girl, according to her interests and abili- 
ties. Beth may be a whiz with toddlers 
but becomes exasperated with six-year- 
olds; Kathy can best handle games and 
singing, while Jane is well trained in 
first aid and can take over when minor 
mishaps occur. Have a frank, open forum 
on all these points so that each girl will 
know specifically what aspect of the 
work plan she wants to make her own 
pet project. 

Now, a mother of six may handle her 
brood with calm and efficiency, since she 
knows all their little quirks and habits. 
But in your case two girls should not be 
responsible for more than eight or ten 
children of different ages. It is wiser and 
safer to have more girls and to divide the 
children into groups according to age— 
three-year-olds together, five-year-olds 
together, etc. This will also make it easier 
to adjust your play program to meet the 
exact needs of each age level. 

A happy group is a busy group, so 
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best bone up now on what activities ap- 
peal to different ages. If your charges 
are all near the same age, keeping them 
amused will be a simpler task than di- 
verting children of different ages. Telling 
stories and singing nursery rhymes will 
delight four-year-old Sue, but brother 
Tommy, who is eight, will get a much 
bigger kick out of building a boat from 
old cereal cartons. 

Games, songs, and craftwork are the 
old reliables. You will find informa- 
tion on these activities in the books 
and pamphlets listed at 
the end of this article. 
Helter-skelter play may 
result in chaos. Do have 
a well-planned program 
so that when interest in 
one activity wanes you 
can speedily pass on to 
the next one. 

Safety should be un- 
derscored in your private 
book of rules. 

Alertness plus ingenu- 
ity—put these two things 
high on your list of what 
you have to have. Re- 
member, you must watch 
out for all the children 
at all times! This means 
anticipating events that 
might come about and 
having a definite plan for solving special 
problems. For instance, if you're feeding 
baby Linda in the high chair, make sure 
five-year-old Freddie is busy with some 
attractive activity nearby where he will 
always be in plain sight. Left to his own 
devices while you are busy with baby, 
Freddie may get into trouble. A shiny pan 
of hot water on the stove looks like a love- 
ly bauble to a child, but you know that it 
can spell disaster should it be overturned. 

You should be well acquainted with 
the place in which your group will as- 
semble, which means the front and back 
doors, fire escapes, lavatories, etc. A 
friendly neighbor and the doctor's tele- 
phone number are musts. 

Pets may enter the picture too. Best 
way to greet little Patsy’s pooch, for in- 
stance, is to extend your hand toward 
him, palm up, until he realizes that you 
are a friend. Speak to him in a low, 
friendly voice, and exclude him from the 
room when you are sponging or undress- 
ing a child for a pet is often jealous 
of the safety of the children and may not 
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understand that you 
mean the child no 
harm. 

Pick up toys (watch 
out for that ball left 
on the stairs, and if 
4 youre carrying baby 
doubly protect her 
and yourself by hold- 
ing on to the stair 
rail). Any plaything 
smaller than your 
fist goes on the shelf 
as a “touch me not” 
for young boys and girls. Little ones 
must also be kept away from hot radi- 
ators, electric cords, fans, or machines 
of any kind. Should an emergency arise 
despite your precautions, immediately 
call in an adult and phone the doctor. 
Putting a bandage on a slight scratch 
is as far as you should go. Administer 
no medicines, please! 

If you are going to take the children 
outdoors to the park where they can be 
free to run and play, you'll really need an 
eagle eye. Don’t allow them to wander so 
far from you that you 
cannot reach them 
quickly. When cross- 
ing streets, hold them 
firmly by the hand 
and let the traffic 
light tell you when to 
go ahead. If there are 
too many to be able 
to “hold hands,” take 
a tip from the way 
street-crossing is su- 
pervised during school 
sessions—march them 
two by two, making 
sure each child holds 
the hand of a “bud- 
dy.” Little children 
are accomplished at 
darting away unex- 
pectedly. Never leave 
the other children alone and unguarded 
while you scamper after the runaway. 
Have an understanding with your co- 
workers as to who will do the child chas- 
ing and who will remain on guard. Chil- 
dren under eight should not be taken any 
great distance from home, nor should you 
be responsible for taking them 
on buses or subways. 

Do you know what to do 
if fire breaks out? Don’t be like 
Doubtful Dora who asked, “In 
case of fire which one of the 
children should we save first?” 
Get all of the children out of 
the house as quickly and calm- 
ly as possible. Don’t try to 
“save” anything else. Go to a 
neighbor, see that the children 
are safe and reassured, call 
the fire department and notify 
parents. 

Best investment you can 
make to prepare yourself for 
group care is a visit to a local 
nursery or kindergarten, church 
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or school playground. Make some notes 
on how the teachers handle various 
problems that arise in group work, the 
type of activities that bring the most 
gleeful responses from the children. 

The story of how the Girl Scouts took 
over the child-care centers during last 
summer’s flood in the Middle West is 
an excellent example of the group-care 
plan in action under emergency circum- 
stances. Read about it in “Preparedness 
Paid Off” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1951, issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

The following books will give you 
added advice and information. 

“Infant Care,” Children’s Bureau of 
Publications #8—15 cents; “Your Child 
From One to Six,” Children’s Bureau of 
Publications #30—15 cents. 

“Home and Play Equipment for the 
Pre-School Child,” Children’s Bureau of 
Publications #238; price 10 cents; “Good 
Posture for Boys and Girls,” Children’s 
Bureau of Publications #219; price 5 
cents (which contains exciting stunts and 
games). To get these write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

For more information about games 
and activities for the school-age child 
write to The Play School Association, 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

“Discipline Through Affection” can be 
obtained from the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 132 East 74th Street, 
New York 21, New York. Ask your local 
librarian for these books: “Manual for 
Baby Sitters” by Marian Lowndes and 
“Two to Six” by Rose Alschuler. 

Most of all, remember that group care 
should be a joyous thing. Nothing will 
make the children more miserable than a 
grim attitude on your part—all brisk effi- 
ciency and no warmth. A smile and loving 
pat have “cured” many a bruised knee. 

Caring for a child under any circum- 
stances is a responsibility—as the number 
of children increases so does your re- 
sponsibility. Know exactly what your 
duties are. You cannot be expected to be 
a perfect disciplinarian nor an expert 
proses. but you can be expected to 

serious and reliable, patient and sym- 
pathetic, and to keep the children safe 
and happy. THE END 


Right 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 48 


drawings by Florence Maier 


4796: A smooth-fitting jumper for sizes 11-17 has its matching 
peaked cap. Pick up a plaid tone from the jumper for the smart 
blouse, or choose a matching solid color. Jumper and hat in size 
13 take 354 yards 54” material; the blouse takes 134 yards 39” 





9129: Here is a suggestion for the “What Shall I Give?” prob- 
lem—a dainty apron to delight anyone from Grandma to Little S‘s- 


ter. Easy to make, it would be pretty in Bates Yorksheer cotton, 
and takes just 1 yard of 35” material. Sizes are small and medium 


9223: Designed especially for youthful figures, the full-gather- 
ed skirt and soft, crisscross bodice of this dress are definitely 
figure flattering, and the neckline is becoming to practically 
everyone. For sizes 11-17; size 13 needs 54% yards of 35” fabric 


9352: With its waist-whittling belt and deep-pleat swing, this 
skirt will team up wonderfully with your blouses and sweaters, 
weskits and jackets. Bell it out, if you like, with a stiffened 
petticoat. Waist sizes 24-32. Size 28 takes 2 yards 54” material 


4796 
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Each Pattern 30¢ 
















9348: Two entirely different versions of 






the popular weskit can be made from this 






patiern for sizes 11-17. Corduroy would be 
a good choice for sports; velveteen would 







be smart for dressy occasions. In size 13. 






the round-neck style needs 144 yards 35” 
material; 1 yard of 54” will make the other 








4826: This crisp-as-crackers whirl skirt 
has a stiffened petticoat, which you can 
wear with other skirts or dresses. Sizes 
are small (24,26) and medium (28,30) 
waist measure. In medium, skirt takes 34 
yards 39” material; petticoat, 24% yards 
35” crinoline, and 114 yards cotton fabric 
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EADERS Of THE AMERICAN GIRL 

certainly love cookies—and seem 

to enjoy making them just as 
much as eating them. We were swamped 
with recipes, and many of you told us 
how easy, and how much fun it is, to 
make your favorites. 

Most cookies keep well, so you can 
make up several batches before the last- 
minute Christmas rush starts. If they are 
intended for Christmas gifts, it is best not 
to make the cookies too far ahead, unless 
each one is wrapped in wax paper or 
Cellophane. Decorative cardies, colored 
sugars, candied fruits, and fancy cutters 
add to the fun of making cookies, and to 
their attractiveness. Begin assembling 
some of these little extras now, and there 
will be less strain on your Christmas 
budget. 

The March Recipe Exchange is now 
open and the subject is Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti, Rice, or Noodle Dishes. If you 
have a favorite way of serving one of 
these, try out the recipe, check it care- 
fully, and send it to us. We pay $1.00 
for each recipe printed in the magazine. 
See page 43 for details. 


WHITE SUGAR COOKIES 

These paper-thin, brightly decorated 
cookies may be hung on your Christmas 
tree with gay cord or ribbon, if you re- 
member to make a hole in each, a little 
way in from the edge, before baking. 
They break if pierced after baking. 
1 cup shertening 
(half butter) 
cup sugar 


eggs 
teaspoon venilla 


4\ cups flour 

2 teaspoons cream 
of tartar 

1 teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 
Cream shortening and sugar until light 

and fluffy; add well-beaten eggs and 

vanilla. Sift together remaining ingre- 

dients and add to creamed mixture grad- 

ually, beating well after each addition. 

Turn out on lightly floured board, roll 

thin, and cut into Christmas shapes such 

as Santa Clauses, stars, bells, trees. Bake 


wo 


~ 
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COOKIES 
Christmastime is cooky time: cookies for gifts, to serve 
to holiday guests, for family snacks. So keep that jar always full! 


by JUDITH MILLER 


on greased baking sheet 8 minutes at 
425°, or until lightly browned. When 
cool, ice and decorate with colored sugar, 
candy, chopped nuts or fruit. 
leing: 
1 egg white 1 cup powdered 
sugar, sifted 

Ye teaspoon vanilla 

Beat egg white until stiff. Add sugar 
gradually, mixing thoroughly. Add va- 
nilla. Using small bowls, divide icing into 
as many portions as you plan to have 
colors, and add vegetable coloring to 
each. Decorate cookies appropriately— 
white beard, red suit, for Santa; green 
and red for wreaths, etc. If icing becomes 
too dry to spread easily, add a few drops 
of cold water and blend thoroughly. 

Sent by EvizaBeETH JANE PorTER, 

Visalia, California 


CHERRY-COCONUT DELIGHTS 


The bits of cherry and coconut mixed 
all through make these delicious. Jean’s 
recipe came from an aunt. 


1 cup shortening 
(half butter) 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

Ye cup sour cream 

3% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

¥2 teaspoon soda 


1% teaspoons salt 
Ya cup candied 
cherries, chopped 
1 cup shredded 
coconut 
Y% cup chopped citron 
1 teaspoon grated 
orange rind 
1% teaspoons lemon 
or almond extract 
Cream shortening; add sugar, and 
cream well. Add well-beaten eggs and 
blend thoroughly. Stir in sour cream. 
Sift together dry ingredients and add 
gradually to first mixture. Add remaining 
ingredients, blending thoroughly. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls about 2 inches apart on 
ungreased baking sheet. Bake 10 to 12 
minutes at 400°. Makes 7 to 8 dozen 
cookies. 
Sent by JEAN Parsons, 
St. Louis, Michigan 





OATMEAL MACAROONS 
Linda says you may use more fruit, if 
you like. The oatmeal, however, gives a 
special texture and flavor. 
Y2 cup shortening 


teaspoon salt 
teaspoon cinnamon 


% teaspoon soda 
1 cup oatmeal 
3 cup chopped 


— 


—-—— 


teaspoon vanilla raisins 
tablespoon % cup chopped 
molasses dates 

1 cup sugar ¥s cup chopped 

1 egg nuts 

1 cup flour 


Cream shortening; add salt, cinnamon, 
vanilla, molasses, sugar, and unbeaten 
egg, and beat thoroughly. Sift together 
flour and soda; add to first mixture and 
blend well. Add remaining ingredients 
and mix thoroughly. Drop by level table- 
spoonfuls on greased baking sheet. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°) 10 to 15 min- 
utes, or until brown. Makes approximately 
3% dozen cookies. 

Sent by Linpa Mitier, Miami, Florida 


PEANUT COOKIES 


Even beginners need have no fear 
about trying these inexpensive, crisp 
drop cookies. 


1 cup shortening 1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup white sugar 1 teaspoon baking 

1 cup brown sugar powder 

2 eggs 1 cup oatmeal 

1 teaspoon vanilla 1 cup corn flakes 

2 cups flour 1 cup salted peanuts 


coarsely chopped 


Cream together shortening and sugars; 
add well-beaten eggs and vanilla, and 
beat until light and fluffy. Sift together 
flour, soda, and baking powder, and add 
to creamed mixture. Combine oatmeal, 
corn flakes, and peanuts; add to first 
mixture and blend lightly. Drop by 
spoonfuls on greased baking sheet and 
bake at 375° 10 to 12 minutes, or until 
browned. Makes about 6 dozen cookies. 

Sent by SuirnLey Ponto, 
Round Lake, Minnesota, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. Here you 
get the Brownie Hawkeye Camera, (flash 
model with shutter that sets off the flash), 
film, flash bulbs, batteries, flasholder and 
instruction booklets. It’s all set to go—just 
load, aim and shoot. $13.75 complete. 

Brownie Hawkeye Camera, flash model, 
alone $7.45 (Flasholder extra, $3.95). 


‘Ths fun goes on—and on—when It means you can get them indoors 

the gift is a Kodak Camera—espe- or out—in black-and-white or in full, 

cially when it arrives complete with sparkling color. 

a flash outfit. One of these Kodak Cameras as a 
For it means you can take swell gift will make it a wonderful Christ- 

snapshots of holiday fun—of sports, mas. Eastman Kodak Company, 

friends, vacation and everything else. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak Duafiex Flash Outfit. 
This kit gives you the twin 
lens reflex-type camera with 
the Kodar //8 Lens and big 
hooded viewfinder. With it 
come flash bulbs, batteries, 
flasholder and instruction 
booklets. $29.25. 

Kodak Duafiex II Camera alone with 
Kodet Lens. $14.95. With focusing Kodar 
f/8 Lens. $22.95. 







Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


The Kodak Pony Cameras —for those who set their 
sights on more advanced cameras—convenient miniatures 
in two sizes, the Pony 828 (Bantam) $32.00, the Pony 
“35” (35mm). $36.75. For color enthusiasts. 
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No skin problems! Virginia 
McFadden of Sugar Loaf, Texas, says: 
“Thanks to Mother's advice, I use 
Noxzema to help keep my skin looking 





” 


lovely! 








i 
Help Heal *Externally-Caused Blemishes— te, 
Keep Your Skin Looking Fresh! — 


@ All over the country, hundreds of girls 
with complexion problems report that 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema is grand 
for helping skin to that smooth, fresh, 
naturally lovely look. Why don’t you 
try it, too? It’s so easy to use. And re- 
sults can be really thrilling! Simply fol- 
low this quick 2-Step Noxzema Beauty 
Routine —daily. 


Easy As Washing Your Face! 


AC CIP~ 
VER , 
<>) 1. Morning—Apply Nox- 
t. » 
s..=)  zema over face and neck. 
» & /\, With a damp cloth, “cream- 
}}\ SO. \\\ wash” just as you would 
af | oy J b 
A} ; ; 
¥''\°7/) | with soap and water. Rinse. 


x 
“Creamwashing” cleanses so thoroughly. 


After drying, smooth on a light film of 
Noxzema for two all-day benefits. It helps 
heal blemishes*, helps protect skin! 


ceers, . 
—Y—s2. Evening — At bedtime, 


Par, \ 

le ot “creamwash” again. How 
Vi . clean your skin looks! How 

WU fresh it feels! See how you’ve 
1] “\\ washed away make-up, dirt! 
Now, lightly massage your skin with Nox- 
zema to help soften, smooth. Pat a bit extra 
over any blemishes* to help heal them. 
Developed by a doctor, in clinical tests 
this Beauty Routine helped 4 out of 5 
with problem skin to lovelier-looking 
complexions. Try Noxzema today! 
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Look what you can do 
with just one cream! 
Dry, scaly arms and legs can strike 
a sour note in an otherwise pretty pic- 
ture. Noxzema helps them look softer, 
smoother again. And it’s greaseless! 
Elbows rough and unattractive? 
Don’t neglect them! Massage a little 
Noxzema into your elbows, daily —to 

help them look smoother, whiter! 
Dry, parched lips ne'er framed a 
lovely smile. You can help them feel 
better —help smooth rough dryness 
and help lips look softer—with medi- 
cated Noxzema! 

Red, rough hands look unattractive 
and feel worse. Medicated Noxzema 
helps soothe the soreness—helps hands 
look softer, smoother, whiter! 


~ : 

BIG ¢ JAR 

NOXZEMA*«:... 
oy 59¢ 


Limited time only 
At any drug or cosmetic counter 
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If Santa had his way, every 


' n Senior Girl Scout would be 
of R.S.VP. and Gemey, $1 TRO 3 showing-off this smart and 


snappy green uniform. 


He likes the smooth 
simplicity, neat-as-a-pin 
tailoring and trim fit of 


your official uniform. 


a 
ec. 
j 
t 

i 


When it comes to weara- 
bility and washability. - 
it's smooth sailing for 
this fine quality sanfo- 
rized cotton covert. 


: | 
; 
apie } 
Desk 


Your 
Complete Uniform 


Uniform, sizes 10-20. 3-100—6.50 
Belt, sizes 24 to 44”. 2-166—1.00 
- Mat, sizes 21 to 24”, 3-150—1.50 


- Registered Senior Girl Scouts may 
"purchase the official uniform at 
~ their local Girl Scout equipment 
agency, or directly by mail from— 
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PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFTS in sterling 
silver, beautifully made by Ostby & Barton, 
leading ring facturer. Lovely and lasting! 





Girl Scout Ring with sparkling 
simulated emerald, trefoils, let- 
ters G and S. Full and half 
sizes 4 to 9. 
12-162 ... $2.00, plus .40 tax. 
Total $2.40 





Beautiful ring with Trefoll in- 
signe, latticed sides. Full and 
half sizes 3 to 10 

12-160... $0.62, plus .13 tox. 
Total $0.75 





e. 
12-166... $0.58, plus .12 tax. 
Total $0.70 








Brownie Stone Ring with bright 
imulated ruby. Adjustable to 


fit anyone. 
12-165 .. . $1.00, plus .20 tox. 
Total $1.20 





Buy these rings at the local , 
Girl Scout Equipment Agency, or order by mail. 


ee ee eee ee 


Girl Scouts, U. S. A., Nat'l. Equip. Service 








| 155 E. 44th St, New York 17, N. Y. y 
| 1307 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Mo. | 
| 245 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. \ 
, Enclosed is my check | | M. O. |_| for............. - 
| Please send me... = Rings, size , 
| RE o> enor I ACE et eT NEC ! 
1 
| Street | 
1 ccieniclaisiapsibaputtiitenniceen’ Zone Ris ianaeteaionn | 





er : ea * 
HAVE LOTS OF FUN 
This catalog lists everything 
needed to do handicraft; weav- 
ing, block printing, basketry, 
book-binding and working with 
leather, clay, cork and metal. 
Looms, books and instruction 
aids are listed, Write today. 





HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 284 Main S!.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Ragshakin’ (Continued from page 12) 


Then, in utter defeat, she put her head in 
her arms and cried. Every dress in the trunk 
was solid black! 

Mary Sloop’s eyes twinkle as she remem- 
bers that bitter afternoon. 

“I never could believe the worst,” she 
says, “so I ransacked the trunk again, hunt- 
ing for something that wasn’t dead black. 
Just then a mountain woman came in asking 
for Big Doctor. All the time my _ visitor 
talked, she never took her eyes off those 
mourning clothes. Suddenly I had an idea. 
Maybe I could sell those dismal things and 
buy nice ginghams ‘or Hepsy. Not only did 
the woman buy a dress for herself, but she 
took several more to sell to friends!” 

That was back in 1908, and in that mo- 
ment was born the Ragshakin’—the name 
that the mountaineers still call Mary Sloop’s 
never-ending rummage sale of old clothes, 
that makes new lives possible for a once 
almost forgotten and hopeless region. 

Without knowing it, = young doctor had 
taken the first step on the path that was to 
lead to the ecole of Crossnore School 
Inc., the buildings of which now crest 
a valley of the Blue Ridge—a unique organi- 
zation that has built a school, dormitories, 
craft shops and a hospital—and has brought 
health and opportunity to thousands. 

“Crossnore was built on rags and risks,” 
Dr. Mary says with every reason tor pride, 
for the struggle to keep her enterprise going 
has always been as uphill as its location. 

The hard work began at once, because the 
trunk that started it all was soon as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Everyone 
begged Mary for more clothes, for curtains, 
for anything she could find to sell. Through 
many days and nights she wrote urgent let- 
ters to friends, asking them to search their 
closets and attics. “Send clothes,” she told 
them. “Send shoes. Send anything you can 
spare.” 

As bundles began to arrive, word grape- 
vined through the hills and people came 
flocking. By oxcart, covered wagon, buggy, 
afoot and on horseback, they climbed to the 
tinv Sloop cabin to buy. 

Soon a rough shack had to be built to 
serve as a store, and a special day was set 
aside for selling, with two “pricers”  sta- 
tioned at the counters to take in the trickle 
of coins. 

Prices were kept within reach of the 
mountaineers’ thin purses. Shoes sold—and 
still sell—for a few cents. A hundred pennies, 
often carried in a pickle jar, always ranked 
as a large sum at the Ragshakin’. Yet with 
eager customers coming from the farthest 
reaches of four counties, the store cleared 
a thousand dollars the first year! 

That money sent four girls over the ridge 
to school. The following year sales skv- 
rocketed and the amazing total made board- 
ing school possible for sixteen girls. 


Even this accomplishment did 
not satisfy Mary Sloop. There was still so 
much to be done for so many. The tiny, 
sky-top village of Crossnore had a_ public 
school—a small dilapidated shack, poorly 
attended during a four and a half months’ 
term. Mary went to Big Doctor with another 
idea. Why not improve the school right here 
in their own valley so the children needn't 
go away? In order to petition the State 
authorities for help, the Sloops had to back 
up their plea with at least sixty would-be 


scholars. It was a fight even to persuade 
valley mothers and fathers to allow their 
boys and girls to enroll, for mountain par- 
ents in those days had little use for “school- 
in’.” Dr. Mary begged and badgered, got 
her sixty pupils, bs finally succeeded in hav- 
ing the school term extended to nine months. 

Manual-training lessons, started by the 
Sloops, taught boys how to build sinks and 
other conveniences, and to pipe water into 
their cabins. Sewing and cooking lessons, 
too, proved their usefulness and as news of 
the benefits of Crossnore’s “better school” 
traveled from cove to cove, the hillfolk were 
won over and went out for the three R’s. 

When the Sloops suggested that the ram- 
shackle schoolhouse be enlarged, the moun- 
taineers promised timber and labor, but the 
Ragshakin’ would have to foot the bill for 
materials which couldn’t be donated. 

The new school term began with people 
close-knit by love and loyalty for the school 
they had built with their own hands. But 
there was not enough of anything except 
pupils! More than two hundred children, 
trom six years up, now came plodding up 
the mountain. They needed more teachers, 
more books, more room. 


W ith the same faith with which 
Mary Sloop had promised Hepsy an educa- 
tion, she now promised the buildings that 
were so urgently needed. She borrowed 
money and bought the farm adjoining the 
newly enlarged day schoolhouse. There, again 
with the help of native men and women, she 
built a teachers’ home, named the Teacher- 
age by the mountaineers. More castoff 
clothes from all over the country supplied 
the necessary cash. They paid, too, for the 
primitive dormitories which next had to be 
provided for children who lived so far away 
that lack of both roads and shoes made 
walking impossible. Later, when an even 
bigger day schoolhouse was built, old 
clothes paid for the land and more than 
half of the buildings. 

Tuition at the day (public) school was 
free, but many of the children, who had to 
live in the dormitory to attend school, were 
penniless. Where were their meals to come 
from? Again the Ragshakin’ came to the res- 
cue. Ever since the store had opened Uncle 
Gilmer and his wife, Aunt Pop, the two 
pricers in charge, had sold the secondhand 
stock strictly for cash. How about bartering 
goods for food, they asked? 

Mary Sloop was sure her pricers had 
found the one way to solve her boarding 
problem. Her high hopes soon crashed, how- 
ever, when the food brought in by the 
mountain women was tested. Neither the 
canned goods, nor the wizened vegetables 
coaxed from the tired soil were fit to eat! 

Mary Sloop knew there must be a way to 
turn this new defeat into victory. She would 
teach her neighbors how to grow and put up 
good, nourishing food. Soon adult courses in 
home economics and agriculture were in full 
swing. By the following harvest time, women 
for miles around were “toting” in appetizing 
produce to trade over the store’s counters 
and were feeding their families better, too. 

Through more than forty years, Mary 
Sloop and her husband have held fast to their 
aim, and the school that rags built has grown 
steadily in influence. Today, what was once a 
tinv, one-teacher shack has become a big, 
public day schoo: with a nine months’ term, 
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Lab Room Chatter— 
Buster Brown Official 
Girl Scout Saddle Shoes. 
a 
-- at the lab...at the library 
Lots of things you can learn from books, but here’s something every smart Girl Scout 
knows. Buster Brown Official Girl Scout Shoes are tops for fashion afoot—tops for 


comfortable fit, too. And because they carry the word “Official,” both you and your 
mother know you’re getting the best shoes made for active Girl Scouts. 99 5 


Remember, there are Brownie Scout Shoes, too. Sizes 122 to 3. $7.95. HIGHER DENVER WEST 











It’s not an official 
shoe unless it is 
marked “Girl Scout.” 


A Product of 


_ 
= 


oo 


= 
CY 
” Shoe oo 


v 


~ 


USTER BROW 


» 
Reading MC Official Qink Scout Show 








Girl Scout Oxford (also 
available in white). Product of Buster Brown Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis 
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twelve grades, a two-year business course, 
plus vocational training. It has an attendance 
of close to a thousand children. Six yellow 
buses, making two trips a day, grind up the 
mountain bringing the day pupils, many of 
whom get up long before sunrise, walk 
miles to the pickup point and later find 
their way home by lantern light. 

Nearby, on the same _ pine-shadowed 
pinnacle, is the Sloops’ dream come to life. 
There stand the Little Girls’ Home, the Lit- 
tle Boys’ Home, the hospital, and all the 
sixteen buildings that make up Crossnore 
School, Inc. This group of buildings is in 
every sense a lifesaver for two hundred 
children who either live too far away to 
“commute” to day school, or have no other 
home. Mountain parents who can scrape to- 
gether enough money from crops pay board 
in amounts which range from twelve and a 
half cents to four dollars a week. Some pay 
in produce or livestock. 

There are many who can pay nothing, 
either in goods or cash. Yet Dr. Mary cour- 
ageously insists that the doors of her dormi- 
tories must be open to all who wish to go 
to the public school, where tuition is free to 
them as well as to the day pupils. For them 
the Ragshakin’ still pays the bulk of the 
bills. Small scholarships, given by individu- 
als or groups, help out, while every child 
does whatever he can. Boys and girls over 
fourteen work about fifteen hours a week at 
jobs which are rotated every two months. 
Little boys help keep the yards spic and 
span; young girls wait on table; bigger ones 
cook, sew, and work in the laundry, hospital, 
and weaving rooms. 


But Crossnore School, Inc. is far more 































American-made for 
the American girl 


than a partner to the public school. It is the 
heart and soul of the mountain region. Its 
hospital, where a Sloop son and daughter— 
one with a dental, the other with a medical 
degree—now are working, provides the finest 
of modern care. It also serves as a training 
ground in practical nursing for the older 
girls, many of whom have later gone on to 
become graduate nurses. 

Good roads, an actuality at last, because 
the school proved their need, have made 
paying truck farms possible for the once 
isolated farmers. The institution’s courses in 
weaving, carpentry, and sewing, by reteach- 
ing forgotten skills, have stepped up the 
earning power of the mountaineers. Fun- 
starved young ~—_ flock to the Saturday 
night dances and ballad singing, to football 
and basketball games and winter sports. 

Today there is little illiteracy and feud- 
ing among the people who have grown up 
within reach of the school that rags built. 
Child marriage is almost a thing of the past. 


A high percentage of graduates of 
Crossnore’s high school go to college. One 
banner class sent seventeen out of nineteen. 
True to the Sloop ideal, many return to work 
in their own mountains—like Hepsy, who be- 
came a nurse. Another child, whose life Mary 
Sloop almost despaired of, stayed at Cross- 
nore to gain health along with his diploma, 
went to college and is now preparing for 
the ministry. A little girl who ran away to 
Crossnore to escape intolerable conditions at 
home now has a fine position with a big 
dairy company. 

Perhaps best of all, Mary Sloop says, now 
that a third generation is coming to her 






sky-top school there is scarcely a sign of 
the dreaded malnutrition that once doomed 
so many promising lives. 

Yet Dr. Mary’s work is far from done, for 
nondenominational Crossnore School, Inc., 
has no financial backing beyond two small 
trust funds and an annual gift from the 
North Carolina D.A.R. Except for two 
fairly sizable legacies which have been 
used for buildings, the Sloops’ dream is still 
largely financed by the old clothes and 
secondhand articles of all kinds which are 
bartered and sold at the Ragshakin’s new 
and larger quarters. 

For her inspiring work in revolutionizing 
the lives of her mountain friends, Mary 
Sloop was named the American Mother of 
1951 by the American Mothers Committee 
of the Golden Rule Foundation. The cour- 
ageous woman doctor continues to work and 
pray and to find new friends for her school 
through her letters. 

“I have faith that the Lord will provide,” 
she says. “But I try never to impose on Him. 
I think the Bible teaches us to work as well 
as to pray—and expects us to work first. 

“If you know of anyone who may have 
some child’s education locked up in the 
attic where even the moths can’t get at it,” 
she adds with her warm smile, “just give 
me the address!” 

You can almost see her work-accustomed 
fingers reaching for her pen. More bundles 
arriving at Crossnore’s Ragshakin’ mean 
shining, new horizons for more bright-eyed 
youngsters at the school in the sky. But for 
Mary Sloop and the dream that grew out 
of an old trunk, they would never have had 
their chance for happiness. THE END 


America’s favorite — 9 to 1! 


Everywhere, girls prize Schwinn Bicycles— 
for keen looks, smooth riding and easy pedal- 
ing. Built to “take it,” 
new longer. Each one is Schwinn guaranteed. 

Schwinn bikes come in dozens of beauti- 
ful models, and in every price class. For your 
best Christmas yet, tell Mom and Dad now to 
be sure to make your gift a Schwinn. 


SCHWINN Exclusive Quality Features 


Schwinn bikes stay 


@ THE SCHWINN LOOK — Sparkling 
beauty makes Schwinn bikes the 
best-looking anywhere! 

@ ELECTRO-FORGED FRAME—Spe- 
cial Schwinn construction features 
make this the strongest frame built. 
@ DUR-A-ROLL BEARINGS — Roll 
better and faster. There's a smooth- 
er ride, easier pedaling. 

@ TUBULAR RIMS — 5 times strong- 
er than ordinary rims—yet lighter. 
Take bumps without twisting. 

@ LONG-LIFE FRONT HUB—Extro- 
hard replaceable bearing cups give 
smoother ride . . . last longer. 





For Schwinn dealer's name, see classified section of phone book. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY - 
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CHICAGO 


A Schwinn is guaranteed 


for as long as you own it 
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by MIMA JEAN SPENCER 


PRACTICALLY PERFECT! 


A Place in the Sun—Leroy Holmes (MGM) 
Another Human Being of the Opposite Sex— 
Russel Nype (MGM) 

Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom White— 
Cindy Lord (MGM) 

Dig Dig Diggin’—Monte Hale (MGM) 
Don't Blame Me—George Shearing (MGM) 
Enchanted Land—Billy Eckstine (MGM) 
Everything | Have Is Yours—Buddy Morrow 
( Victor ) 

Frosty the Snow Man—Vaughn 
( Victor ) 

Good Luck, Good Health, God Bless You— 
Roy Rogers ( Victor ) 

it's Beginning to Look 
Perry Como ( Victor ) 

1 Will Never Change—Jolnny 
(MGM) 

More Love—Johnny Desmond and Monica 
Lewis (MGM) 

Mountain High Valley Low—Dorothy Collins 
(MGM) 

My Two Front Teetl:—Spike Jones (Victor) 
Oh! How I Love You—Art Mooney (MGM) 
Rudolph’s Second Christmas—Paul Wing 
( Victor ) 

Seven Hills to Home—Johnny Lane and Spin- 
ners (MGM) 

The Three Little Dwarfs—Roy Rogers ( Victor ) 
Who Am t—Jack Fina (MGM) 

Winky Dink—Ralph Flanagan ( Victor) 


Monroe 


like Christmas— 


Desmond 


The audience applauded enthusi- 
astically and many of the men rose to their 
feet shouting “Bravo!” to the pianist on the 
stage. The pianist bowed and smiled; the 
concert was a success—even though the star 
was just six years old! In this way the genius 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart first gained 
the attention of music lovers. By the time he 
was eight years old this brilliant young pian- 
ist had composed his first symphony! He 
completed more than four dozen symphonies 
and, in all, over six hundred works before his 
untimely death in 1791. Although his life 
was not a happy one—marred by ill health 
and_ personal unhappine ss—the young man 
composed music that had vitality and color 
and an enduring melodic line which appeals 
to modern audiences quite as much as it did 
to the listeners of the eighteenth century. 
Though his brief life spanned only thirty- 
five years, Mozart left a heritage of music 
which marked the way for the composers 
who lived after him. 

Two Mozart compositions you'll particu- 
larly enjoy are the “Linz Symphony” ( writ- 
ten for a patron, Count Thun of Linz) and 
“Symphony No. 39,” both beautifully inter- 
preted by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
with Koussevitzky conducting (LP Victor). 
Another Mozart album sure to please is a 
Columbia LP featuring “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik,” “Adagio and Fugue in C Minor” and 

“Symphony No. 33” performed by the Vien- 
na Symphony Orchestra. Columbia has also 
released two new recordings of Mozart’s fa- 
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mous operas, “The Magic Flute” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” There is a treasure 
chest of Mozartian music to explore and 
enjoy, so get acquainted with an old master 
whose classical works will soon become 
popular with you! 


As usual, MGM has prepared some 
fine and unusual albums for your enjoy- 
ment. First on the list is the “Music of 
George Gershwin” played by David Rose 
and his Orchestra. “Somebody Loves Me,” 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” “Embraceable You,” 
and all the old favorites are yours once more 
in this convenient LP album, orchestrated in 
top form by the versatile David Rose. . . . 
“Keyboard Kings” is the title of a new group 
of albums which are featuring the work of 
individual pianists. Teddy Wilson offers the 
first album with sparkling treatment of such 
popular numbers as “Long Ago,” “All Of 
Me,” “Hallelujah!” Piano players and fans 
alike will enjoy the “Keyboard Kings” set. 

. In the classical vein, Macklin Marrow 
and his Orchestra present a group of seven 
pieces, varied in tempo and mood for 
your listening pleasure! The lively “Can Can” 
by Offenbach, the graceful “Rosenkavalier 
Waltzes” by Richard Strauss, the moving 
“Danza Espanola” by De Falla, and the 
popular “La Vie en Rose” are a few of the 
your listening pleasure. The lively “Can Can” 
interesting works offered. The delightful 
musical, “An American in Paris,” produced 
by MGM and starring Gene Kelly, dancing 
— singing to the music of George and Ira 

Gershwin, is yours on record in a new album 
released by MGM. Recorded from the movie 
sound track, the songs and music are charm- 
ing and expressive, as is Mr. Kelly. 


From the Bible and the Hebrew 
festivals Cantor Moses J. Silverman offers 
“Songs of My People,” a program of liturgi- 
cal, Yiddish-folk and Israeli music. A choral 
ensemble provides background for the 
Cantor’s rich and vibrant voice and the 
whole album proves to be an exciting and 
moving musical expericnce, as one shares 
in the great musical heritage of the Jewish 


people (MGM). 
Columbia contributes two albums 
to your “good dancing” or “good listening” 


selections. “The Music of Vincent Youmans” 
is played by Andre Kostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra and includes “Carioca,” “Tea for 
Two,” “Time on My Hands,” and “Without a 
Song” in this rich collection of music from 
the musicals of the Roaring Twenties! The 
other album is divided into two parts— 
“String Time” featuring such numbers as 
“Body and Soul,” “Laura,” and “Holiday for 
Strings’—and “Music of Lecuona” (the 
Cuban pianist composer) which includes 
“Andalucia,” “Malaguena” and “Jungle 
Drums.” Morton Gould conducts the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra of Philadelphia in this 
really delightful presentation of music you'll 
recognize and remember. THE END 
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HAVE FUN MAKING “MONEY 
—You can do it—anybody can! 
Just plug the Magic Electric 
Pen into an electric outlet, then 
simply trace over the artist's 
lines. It's really thrilling. You 
can make money, too, on keen 
Wall Plaques of Indians, Sail- 
ing Ships, Flowers—anything! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW. Amaze 
your friends. Have folks marvel at your excit- 
ing work on wood, leather or velvet! They 
will pay you real money for artistic novelties. 
Sell to stores, too, First sales can pay for entire 
outfit—after that, cash in big! You get the very same 
Magic Electric Pen used by professionals and guar- 
anteed for five years. It has a special point for general 
work and an additional point for work on foil, silk, 
velvet, etc. Set has artist's brush, colors, etc., 10 Bass- 
wood Wall Plaques with pictures ready to trace over, 
with Complete Instructions for only $3.95 postpaid. 
Or, mark coupon for FREE GIFT booklet ‘‘How To 
Do Magic Woodburning.”’ Beat the other kids to 
it—mail coupon at once. 
~~ + CRAFTS, Dept. 212 
6134 N. Clark St. hicago 26, ill 
MARK & MAIL COUPON 


oe a tae “CRAFTS, Dept. 212 
. Clark S#., Chicago 26, Wl. 
. Send complete Woodburning Set and 


Tells all about 
leather and vel- 
vet, too. Get it 


FREE, 


FREE GIFT booklet postpaid. | enclose 
$3.95 (check or money order 
Send "FREE GIFT" Booklet only. 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 
MORE 
WITH 





Nolhtand sis 


B. the leader in your crowd -— enjoy 
Winter's finest sport on Northlands. 
You'll have more fun — more thrills 
when using the skis of experts. For better 
control and better skiing buy Northlands. 
Available at all leading ski shops. 


IMPROVE YOUR SKIING. Write for Free 
Northland Ski Manval. Offer good only in U.S.A. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 
83 Northland Park © North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


FREE PHOTO ~/. 













LARGE SIZE OF YOUR FAVORITE 


MOVIE STA 


(DELUXE YPe—Su Fra ) 
SPECIALOFFER_FORLIMITEDTIMEOML 
with Photo — also receive F 


TA 
LOG _listi LL stars plus 14 ADDITIONAL 
PICTURE) of poe ular stars on cover. Also tells how 
to get ny 28, BIRTHDAYS, ana photos of 
STARS’ HOMES. Send name of your favorite star 
and only Se for handling 

BLL vwocs, FILM STAR CENTER 


ROY ROGERS 
Box 2309, Dept. E-121 , Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE: I wish to thank you 
for the article Figure Magic. It helped me 
very much, for I am short for my age. I 
think the serial The Boathouse Mystery was 
a good one, but it could never beat A Girl 
Called Hank. Sorority was good, too. I enjoy 
All Over the Map, as I am a Girl Scout. 
SIMONE STRICKLAND (age 14) 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY: I enjoy your maga- 
zine very much. Your stories are very differ- 
ent from our German stories. We German 
girls have no magazine like the American 
girls, but we can get THE AMERICAN GIRL 
every month at the America House here in 
Heidelberg. 

We German girls wear no lipstick until 
we are at least sixteen, and that is only since 
you American girls are in Germany, we saw 
that it looked nice, so we did it too. We all 
want to be well-dressed, and my girl friends 
and I make our own dresses, and have used 
several of your fashions. We go to dancing 
school at sixteen. Here in Germany we don't 
use to have many parties, but we have 
plenty of sports, where we can have fun. We 
go to movies and theaters, we visit old places 
and museums and go to camps. We zigzag 
through Germany on our bicycles and see 
many romantic places, but our good old 
Heidelberg is just wonderful. I wouldn't like 
to miss it for anything in the world. And 
every time we come back from a trip we 
say the famous words from the Heidelberg 
song, “Alt Heidelberg, du feine . . .” 

GERLINDE Braun (age 16) 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA: I have just 
received some copies of your magazine and 
would like to tell you that I think it is very 
good and helpful. I like By You and All 
Over the Map. I, myself, am a Girl Guide in 
the First Albany Company and find it very 
interesting to read about Guides and Scouts 
in other lands. I took my magazine to school 
and my friends thought it very good. I en- 
joyed the story Dark Decision and the serial 
A Girl Called Hank. 

YVONNE GREENE (age 13) 


WEST BARRINGTON, RHODE ISLAND: Con- 
gratulations on your wonderful story Soror- 
ity. It was one of the best you've ever had. I 
liked it especially because it was so real and 
didn’t have a heciione boy come along 
and make her feel good like so many stories 
do. For once I agree with you on your art 
awards. I enjoy your articles on foreign teen- 
agers very much. There’s only one thing 
that bothers me: you always picture a very 
well-to-do girl and give the impression that 
the majority of foreign teen-agers are that 
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well off. And most of them aren’t. I agree 
with those who don’t like the jokes. They're 
good but they've already been in other 
magazines. I like your covers very much. I 
only wish that you would make the back- 
grounds more interesting and not blur them. 
I love your patterns but some of the other 
fashions could be better. All in all I think 
you have a wonderful magazine. 

Nancy Rose Assortrt (age 15) 


GROSSE POINT PARK, MICHIGAN: I don't 
know what Id have done without your 
magazine. The pictures and stories in it came 
in handy for my “good grooming” notebook. 
Teen Shop Talk and your fashions grade 

am “A.” 
Pauta Ruopes (age 13) 


JOPLIN, missoURI: Oh, the Dragon Has a 
Hot Red Tongue was wonderful. Sorority 
was very good. 

I think your fashions are darling, and 
Figure Magic was very helpful, as I am 
rather short. 

I've been reading your letters and many 
of the girls disagree with Marcia Wolf. I do 
too. I think the jokes are superb. 

I liked Indian Moons very much. Last 
night I noticed the Falling Leaf Moon. It 
was pictured in your magazine just as it 
was in the sky. 

I agree with Nancy Sparks in the October 
issue about making the book thicker. I 
think your covers are lush. My mother likes 
your magazine, too. 

Caro, ANN Kurmet (age 13) 


DES MOINES, IOWA: I think your October 
cover girl, Cheryl Archer, is just darling. 
The story Sorority was very good. Teen 
Ager . . . Colombian Style and The Boat- 
house Mystery were very good, but the latter 
could have been a little bit longer, I think. 
Be Prepared and Figure Magic were very 
helpful and interesting. By You is wonderful 
because it lets girls show talents which prob- 
ably would never be brought out, but I 
sometimes disagree with the art judging. 

Your fashions are scrumptious, and I have 
made quite a few dresses from your patterns. 
I also like The Recipe Exchange. Thanks for 
a wonderful magazine. 

JOANNE Foarve (age 12) 

P. S. Your magazine has helped me gain 
six badges. I am a member of Troop 23 
of Des Moines. 


NESS CITY, KANSAS: I have been a Girl Scout 
for several years, and last year I received 
my Curved Bar. Your magazine has really 
helped me, especially All Over the Map. 


Be Prepared and your fashion and pattern 
sections have both been a big help to me. I 
enjoyed Sorority, although the high schools 
in our State are not allowed to have 
sororities. 

I have only one suggestion. In the By You 
section why don’t you make room for short 
plays sent in by the readers? 

MaRILYN MELLIEs (age 14) 


GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA: A lot of girls 
here in Grove City read THe AMERICAN 
Girt and enjoy it as I do. We use it to help 
us with our badges and it has been a lot of 
help to me in earning my first ten badges. 
I hope to become a First Class Scout soon. 

LEANNA CANNON (age 15) 


MEXICO, MISSOURI: The story Sorority is a 
very good story. It is the best story I have 
read in a long time. 

I agree with quite a few girls, I think, 
when I say that Girl Scouting is as important 
as boys. I am a Girl Scout and the first 
thing I do when I get my issue is to turn to 
All Over the Map; then I read A Penny for 
Your Thoughts, By You, The Recipe Ex- 
change, Books, and all the rest of your 
wonderful magazine. 

Thank you for a 
magazine for girls. 

BarBARA Swett (age 14) 


simply marvelous 


NEW HYDE PARK, NEW YORK: I have enjoyed 
your stories very much. I liked Sorority, but 
I didn’t think Oh, the Dragon Has a Hot Red 
Tongue was quite as good. I just loved the 
coat on the cover of the October issue. 

Be Prepared is a very helpful department. 
Be Wise—Budgetize has helped me very 
much. 

JOANNE Passeccio (age 14) 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: I sing praises to THE 
AMERICAN Gir-. It is the most interesting 
and useful magazine I have ever read. My 
sister and I have taken it almost four years 
now. The fashions are out of this world. 
A Girl Called Hank was a thrilling story. 
You could live the story with Hank it was 
so real. A Penny for Your Thoughts is one 
of the first things I read. Figure Magic was 
helpful to many girls I’m sure. There is only 
one fault I find and that is there isn’t enough 
and a whole month is too long to wait for 
another thriller. 

Rutu ANtRIM (age 14) 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON: I am writing to 
tell you that I enjoyed your article on the 
International Encampment at Wind Moun- 
tain, Washington, very much. I liked it be- 
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cause I was one of a group of thirty girls 


and adults who visited the Encampment for e 

the afternoon. We walked through the camp 4 ° . i 

and met lots of girls. Q 

Congratulations on a swell magazine. 1 
Mary ANN Munson (age 14) 

P. S. Have more stories like A Girl Called 


Hank. Marilyn Chilton, with her southern drawl and easygoing 
air, is one of the busiest people in her town. Her telephone 
PORTLAND, ARKANSAS: I enjoyed reading ; : ; 
The Boathouse Mystery very much. Sorority job puts her right in the heart of the country’s defense 
was one of the best stories I have ever read ; . 
in THE AMERICAN Girt. I wish you would effort, and in her spare time she puts on a sprightly 


have more about etiquette. > , TS ¢ ' , ite 
Gon: Rens Cay 90) puppet show for the youngsters at Children’s Hospital. 


; Using her hobby to help others have fun is one of 
EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS: I liked Sorority in your ; 


lest faves. Your shenies and setieles exe osr- the things that make Marilyn so nice to know. 
tainly interesting to teen-agers especially. 
However, my family enjoys it very much. 

I made my first dress this summer and 
am very interested in your fashions and 
patterns. 

As of now I haven't contributed to By 
You or The Recipe Exchange, but I hope 
to soon. 

I have ordered some of the booklets 
offered in the last issue and am _ looking 
forward to receiving them soon. 

Keep up the good work! 

Mary Caro.yn Nasu (age 13) 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA: A Girl Called 
Hank and The Boathouse Mystery were 
swell serials, but none of them, in my esti- 
mation, can compare with Daystar. It was 
the very best serial you have ever had. 
Kay H. Vre.uion (age 14) 





BOONVILLE, INDIANA: The story of The Boat- 
house Mystery was wonderful. And the new 
styles were very cute. I liked the recipes in 
The Recipe Exchange. Oh, the Dragon Has 
a Hot Red Tongue was a very good story. 
By You was very good in the last issue. I 
always turn to All Over the Map first 
because it is so interesting. 

Linpa ACKERMAN (age 11) 


MOOSIC, PENNSYLVANIA: We belong to Girl 
Scout Troop 1 of Moosic, Pennsylvania, 
with Mrs. Claude Mitchell as leader. We 
find Be Prepared and Books very interesting. | 
Both of us enjoy your fashions and good 





Marilyn is happy in her job with the Bell Telephone 


looks. : : a 

Marvepa A. Carter and Sueita E. Frazer Company. She has new skills, new friends, new ambitions 
(ages 13) —and a weekly pay check that gets bigger as she gains 

FREEPORT, ILLINOIS: I enjoyed Sorority very experience. When you are planning your future, why not 

much. I like your fashions very much also. ee wae 

How about having some good blouse pat- consider the many advantages of a telephone career: 


terns? All of your recipes sound delicious. 
I've tried some of them. The family drooled 
over them. 

Cueryt KLINE (age 13) 





MARINGOUIN, LOUISIANA: I really enjoy the 


\ \ \) y 
tips on good grooming. They help a_ lot. ea STATIONERY 
The patterns are really nice as I make most 



















of my clothes. I find your department All | DESIGN 
Over the Map most interesting even if I'm ; 

not a Girl Scout. I only wish that there would with FIRST 

be more stories. Especially about horses and Bose oe 6 oe on. “for $1.00. and ‘more, ter 
sports. I'd like a good mystery serial too. 24 sheets and 12 envelopes of genuine “SKIRT’ 








Stationery but our price is only per box or 
Re sets—either the same name or three DIF- 
FERENT names—for only $1.00! Quality of our 
Colonial Girl ‘‘Skirt’’ Stationery GUARANTEED to 


I live on a plantation and have three 
horses of my own. I enter them in parish 

ses 1S c é é ine om ht you or your money back! Each package cr 
horse shows. Thanks for a swell magazine. 2°21 yewr mney bask! Bash gevkege costes 


EvizaBETH Hoiioway (age 14) velopes, Each sheet imprinted with beautiful Colonial 
Girl silhouette and ANY 


skir 
PRINT names wanted PL. 
Please send your letters to The American ye A 35¢ order. 


Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., and tell us your age and address. 








fi) ders accepted because they ee uch 
-, yb is aor offer. Good tor ates, ae time 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO., Dept. (07-N, Topeka, Kansas 
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With a Galaxy 
of Gay 


GRAND FOR GIFTS 


FOR PARTIES 


Delight your family and friends .. . 
make a batch of these novelty coated 
Marshmallow Marvels. These heavenly 
candies come forth with exquisite flavor 
and a rich, chiffon-like texture when 
you make ‘them with Knox, the real 
Gelatine. They cost so little and taste 
so much better. 


Marshmallow Marvels are just one of hun- 
dreds of wonderful things you can make 
with modern Gel-Cookery. This is the 
easy, up-to-date method for making de- 
licious, low-cost candies, desserts, salads 
and main dishes. Knox Unflavored Gel- 
atine blends with all food flavors, adds 
good protein nourishment and gives 
firm, tender texture. In every package 
of Knox you'll find four envelopes of 
ea 0 for four grand recipes. Make 

arshmallow Marvels and prove again 
that home-made is always best. 


KNOX | 


the REAL 
Gelatine 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR — 


} SPARKLING | 


| ae | 
FOUR ENVELOPES FOR 4 MEALS } Gruxn 


if 
—- arses paid 


(1) Handy Candy Recipe Bulletin 
(2) Modern Gel-Cookery Guide Book 


FRE 


The recipe for Marshmallow Marvels and doz- 
| ens of mee = oe and fancy recipes for fine 
candies, is and main dishes. 
| pene i q EH, Send the coupon now 
for the “Pandy Candy Recipe Bulletin” and 
| ** Knox’s Illustrated Guide ‘0 Modern Gel-Cookery.” 


Knox Gelatine—Box aq-15 Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without charge, the ““Handy 
Candy Recipe La and “‘ 
Modern Gel-Cooker. 


nox’s Guide to 











Glamor Coatings 








Your Recipe Exchange (Continued from page 26) 


LEMON SPRITZ 


It is fun to make these well-flavored 
cookies. They can be shaped in a cooky 
press, if you have one, in which case it is a 
good idea to chill the dough before starting 
to shape them. The trick in making the drop 
cookies is to cover the outside of a glass 
smoothly with a damp cloth, and flatten 
them with the bottom of the glass. 


1 cup shortening Y% teaspoon salt 

Ya cup brown sugar Y% teaspoon soda 

Ye cup white sugar 2 tablespoons lemon 

1 egg juice 

2’ cups flour tablespoon lemon 
rind 


~~ 


Cream shortening; add 
until fluffy and well blended. 


sugars and beat 
Add egg, and 


beat until light. Sift together dry ingre- 
dients. Add alternately with lemon juice 


and rind to creamed mixture. Shape in a 
cooky press, or drop by spoonfuls on greased 
baking sheet and flatten. Bake at 375° for 
8 to 10 minutes, or until browned. Makes 
about 4 dozen cookies. 

Sent by Auice E. Manrzo.r, 

New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


SOUR-CREAM COOKIES 
Real party fare—soft, light, and delicately 
flavored with strawberry preserves. You can 
substitute other preserves, such as raspberry 
or pineapple, if you like. 


1 cup shortening 4 cups flour 

2 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon baking 
2 eggs soda 

1 cup sour cream 1 teaspoon baking 
3 tablespoons straw- powder 


berry preserves ¥%4 teaspoon nutmeg 


Cream together shortening and sugar until 
light and fluffy; add unbeaten eggs and con- 
tinue beating until well blended. Add sour 
cream and strawberry preserves. Sift to- 
gether dry ingre .dients and add to creamed 
arent stirring well. Drop by spoonfuls on 
greased baking sheet, about three inches 
apart. Bake 15 minutes at 400°. Makes about 
4 dozen large cookies. 

Sent by Marcaret Epirn SHaw, 
Flemington, West Virginia 


GINGER CRACKLES 
Old-fashioned, soft ginger cookies—won- 
derful with a glass of milk for an after- 
school snack—that can be dressed up for 
Christmas with icing and colored sugar. 


cup shortening 4 cups flour 

cups brown sugar Va teaspoon soda 
egg 2 teaspoons ginger 
cup unsulphured 1 teaspoon vanilla 
molasses 


= = Wo 


1 teaspoon lemon extract 


Cream shortening thoroughly; add sugar 
gradually. Blend in well-beaten egg and 
molasses, and beat until light and fluffy. 
Sift together dry ingredients and add gradu- 
ally to creamed mixture. Add flavorings. 
Chill dough about four hours, or until it 
can be handled easily. Dust hands and table 
or board lightly with flour, and shape dough 
into balls about 1% inches in diameter. Place 
on greased baking sheet—do not flatten. 
Bake at 350° for 12 to 15 minutes, or until 
brown and crackled on top. Sprinkle with 
sugar while hot. Makes about 30 cookies. 
Sent by Patricia Lee Scott, Ada, Oregon 


CINNAMON CRUNCHES 
This is a deliciously crunchy cooky, which 
keeps well. 


Y% cup shortening Y% teaspoon salt 


Ya cup sugar Y% teaspoon cinnamon 
1 egg yolk 1 egg white 

2 tablespoons milk 3 tablespoons sugar 
Ys teaspoon vanilla % teaspoon cinnamon 


1 cup flour Y% cup chopped nuts 


Cream shortening; add sugar gradually. 
Blend in egg yolk, milk, and vanilla. Sift 
dry ingredients together, and add gradually 
to the “first mixture, mixing well. Spread in 
ungreased 7 x 11 inch pan. Beat egg white 
slightly and spread over surface of dough. 
Combine sugar, cinnamon, and chopped 
nuts, and sprinkle evenly over top of egg 
white. Bake 30 minutes at 350°. While still 
warm, cut into 14% x 3% inch bars. Makes 
about 16 bars. 

Sent by Carove Burke, 
Delawanna, New Jersey 


DATE PINWHEELS 

This recipe comes from the cookbook of 
Barbara’s grandmother, who went West to 
Montana in a covered wagon. These pin- 
wheels store well, either as a dough or in 
the cookie jar. 
Filling: 
v2 |b. pitted dates 
2 cup water 


Y% teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon flour 
¥2 cup brown sugar 

Dough: 

Y2 cup butter 

Y2 cup vegetable 
shortening 

1 cup white sugar 

1 cup brown sugar 


3 eggs 

4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 


To make the filling, combine all the ingre- 


dients and cook over low heat, stirring 
constantly, until dates are very soft and 
mixture thoroughly blended. Set aside to 


cool while making the dough. 

For the dough, cream butter and _ short- 
ening together until light; add sugars gradu- 
ally, beating until light. Beat in eggs one at 
a time, blending well after each addition. 
Sift together dry ingredients; add gradually 
to first mixture. [f desired, chill dough (well- 
chilled dough is easier to handle for those 
to whom a rolling pin looks threatening). 
On wax paper, roll out dough % inch thick, 
making three oblongs. Spread % of filling on 
each, and roll up carefully, jelly-roll fashion. 
Chill in refrigerator several hours, or over- 
night. Cut in % inch slices and bake on 
greased baking sheet at 350° for 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes about 70 cookies. 

Sent by BarBara CurisTIAN, 
Helena, Montana 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
You can make a batch of these in a jiffy. 
Pinch of salt 


1 cup sugar 
Y% cup chopped nuts 


2 pkgs. chocolate chips 
4 egg whites 


Melt chips in double boiler. Beat egg 
whites onal stiff; add salt. Beat in sugar, 
and beat until mixture is thick. Add melted 
chips; fold in nuts. Drop by teaspoonfuls on 
greased baking sheet. Bake 16 minutes at 
325°. 

Sent by Hem Attorrer, Orinda, California 

THE END 
Please turn to page 43 for next 
month’s Recipe Exchange Announcement 
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Double Date 
(Continued from page 21) 


Pam patted her sister’s shoulder affection- 
ately. “You have to relax, not make such a 
big thing of it. If you could just get over 
being self-conscious—” 

That was the trouble, Penny knew. But 
how did one go about getting over it? Pam 
was trying to help her. But Pam had never 
had an uncertain, self-conscious moment in 
her life. She had enough poise and assurance 
for both of them, if only it had been divided 
equally. The trouble was, it hadn’t been. 


The two girls Penny liked best at 
school were Jean Dickey and dark-haired, 
outspoken Maggie Wright. Pam, on the other 
hand, made friends with smoother, more 
sophisticated Susan Farnsworth and Laurie 
McGregor. Soon Randy’s and Mike’s interest 
in Pam was shared by several other boys, 
including Spark Matthews, captain of the 
football team. Pam’s gaiety and charm acted 
like a magnet on girls and boys alike. 

Penny didn’t resent Pam’s popularity. She 


only wished she could follow in her sister’s | 


footsteps sufficiently to achieve a little of it 
for herself. One day she found herself ad- 
mitting as much to her mother. 

Penny had come in after school, alone, 
since Pam had lingered to watch football 
practice with Mike Bradley. Mrs. Howard, 
usually so busy, happened to be alone in the 
shop, riffing through a big book of wall- 
paper samples, a swatch of drapery material 
in one hand. She and Penny got to talking. 

It began with Penny telling her mother 
she had to cram for a trig test the following 
day. “And I want to get my studying done 
before dinner, so we can go to a club meet- 
ing tonight at school. If,” she added, “I can 
get Pam to go.” 

“What sort of club?” Mrs. Howard’s gaze 
was thoughtful. 

Penny explained, “It’s called ‘Headlines 
Club.’ It’s for people who are interested in 
working on the school paper.” 

“You'd like that, wouldn’t you, Penny?” 





Penny nodded enthusiastically. “I love to | 
write. I'm getting a big bang out of my | 


journalism class.” 


“But you think Pam may not be inter- 


ested?” 
“Well, I doubt it,” Penny’s tone was rue- 


ful. “She wants us to join the Pep Club— | 


that’s the bunch they choose the cheer lead- 
ers from. But I’m not interested in that.” 

Mrs. Howard continued to regard Penny 
thoughtfully. After awhile she said, “You 
could each join the club you're interested 
in, you know. You don’t have to do every- 
thing together.” 

Penny stared at her. 

Mrs. Howard went on earnestly, “Darling, 
you shouldn’t cling too much to Pam, depend 
on her too fully. That wouldn’t be a good 
thing for either of you.” 

“I don't,” Penny said. “That is—I try 
not to.” 

Her mother went on gently, “I can see it 
isn’t always easy for you. Pam is so—” she 
groped for the right word, “so forceful. But 
you musn’t let her influence you too strongly. 
You don’t want to copy Pam just because 
you happen to look alike.” 

“T wish I could be like her inside as well 
as out,” Penny admitted. She found herself 
pouring out to her mother things she’d never 
told anyone before. “I think it would be the 
most wonderful thing in the world to be gay 
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Snappy Sauce “ma 


Here’s a real professional touch for 
broiled ham! Place large %-inch thick 
tenderized ham slice under broiler. 
Cook 10 minutes each side. In the 
meantime, blend % c. Whole-Egg 
Mayonnaise, 4 tbs. flour. Add 1% c. 


Yes, for extra-luscious sauces, 
salad toppings, sandwiches 

... be sure a jar of Hellmann’s or 
Best Foods Whole-Egg Mayonnaise 
is always handy! You see, it’s made 
with freshly broken whole eggs 
plus extra egg yolks. Just taste the 
difference between mayonnaise 
made with egg yolks alone, and 
Hellmann’s or Best Foods Whole- 
Egg Mayonnaise. Finer in flavor, 
smoother in texture, it’s America’s 
favorite mayonnaise! 


Best Foods 







IN THE WEST 


Keep a Recipe Scrapbook 


It's “tricks” like this 
that make a chef! 
Paste this deliciously 
different recipe in 
your scrapbook now!* 


kes” Ham Steak! 


milk gradually, stirring over low | 
heat until smooth. Add 2 tbs. vine- | 
gar, 2 tbs. sugar, % tsp. salt, % c. | 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horserad- 

ish. Heat thoroughly, serve over | 
ham steak. (Serves 6.) 


‘imino 


*Start earning 
your Cook 
Proficiency Badge... 


clip this recipe now! It’sa 
wonderful start for Activity 17 
which asks that you help in 
making a troop or patrol recipe 
book of self-tested recipes for 
general cooking. 





- HELLMANNS 


< IN THE EAST 
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and vivacious like Pam, to be able to talk 
with the boys without geting all stiff and 
self-conscious. Pam’s so easy and assured; 
that’s why everyone likes her. I try to do 
just as she does, but—” 

“Penny, wait,” Mrs. Howard’s voice was 
troubled, breaking in. “I can’t deny Pam’s 
popular. But that’s because she’s herself, 
a definite personality. You shouldn't try to 
copy her. You must be yourself, establish 
your own identity, not just go trailing along 
in Pam’s wake. Give yourself a chance to 
find your own interests. Take this club meet- 
ing tonight. Ask Pam to go with you, but 
if she’s not interested, go yourself. You're a 
person, too, darling. Never forget that.” 

Penny stood there, staring at her mother 
blankly. Not copy Pam; not try in every 
way to be like her? Such a thought had 
never before occurred to Penny. 

Along with her homework, Penny did 
quite a bit of thinking before Pam got home. 
The more she thought, the more it seemed 
to her that her mother might be right. 

So when Pam came in, Penny told her she 
was going to the Headlines meeting. “Come 
along if you like,” she added. 

Pam shook her head. “I’m not interested 
in working on the paper.” 

“I think it would be fun,” Penny said. 

“Because Mike is editor?” Pam asked. 

Penny stared at her in surprise. “I didn’t 
know he was.” 

“Well, he is,” Pam informed her. “He 
asked me to go the Headlines tonight, but 
I have a date with Spark Matthews.” 

Penny felt a warm little glow at the 
thought of seeing Mike at the meeting. She 
was glad now that she had decided to take 
her mother’s advice and go. She reminded 
Pam, “Don’t forget the trig test tomorrow.” 

“I wish I could,” Pam said with feeling. 
“I won't be out late tonight, though. I'll 
do some cramming after I get back.” 


Penny enjoyed the club meeting 
thoroughly. There was a good turnout for the 
first meeting of the term. Penny learned 
quite a bit about the inner workings of the 
school weekly, which was called the “Glen 
Crier.” When Mike Bradley, as editor, spoke 
of the need for some more reporters beside 
those chosen the previous spring, Penny 
thought: I could do that. It would be fun. 

Later, as she was signing her name on the 
list provided for the purpose, Maggie 
Wright came up behind her. “Glad you're 
going to work with us,” she said. 

“I may be pretty much of a dub,” Penny 
admitted. “I've never done any reporting.” 

“I'm an old hand,” Maggie laughed. “It’s 
easy.” 

Maggie and Penny walked home together, 
stopping in at the Teen Hangout for a soda. 
When Penny got home, she found Gran and 
Lucius Hancock playing cribbage and 
Mother listening to the radio. Penny told her 
how much she had enjoyed the meeting. 
She intended to tell Pam, too, as soon as Pam 
got home. But long after Penny was in bed 
and asleep, Pam still hadn’t come in. 

It seemed to Penny that she had hardly 
closed her eyes when the alarm clock 
shrilled. She reached drowsily to silence it, 
then snuggled back under the covers for 
that delicious last five minutes. Finally she 
leaned across and shook the bump in the 
adjoining bed that was Pam’s shoulder. 
“Hey, wake up!” 

Pam wasn’t easy to arouse. The previous 
evening had stretched out later than she had 
intended. “Mother has already given me the 
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dickens, so don’t you start in on me,” she said. 

“It’s your business,” Penny said, heading 
for the shower. 

By the time she emerged from the bath- 
room Pam was in a better humor. In fact, 
she was so agreeable, as they dressed, that 
it made Penny a little suspicious. 

Pam said, “1 knew I should get home 
early last night to study for that darned 
trig test. But Spark wanted to go out to 
the Lighthouse for hamburgers. The whole 
crowd was there, and we got to dancing 
to the jukebox and forgot all about the 








Lilt Find of the 
Month 


Decorative Ash Tray 


Both practical and pretty is this decorated 
ash tray. The unique part of this make-it- 
yourself gift is the 5'2-inch hollow-glass 
ash tray itself. Paste your favorite pressed 
flowers, arranged in an attractive design, on 
@ piece of cardboard cut to fit the ash tray. 
(Any cardboard you have on hand will do 
the trick.) Then fasten the cardboard to the 
back of the ash tray with glue or household 
cement. For an added fillip you may want 
to back the cardboard with a piece of felt. 

Test the wings of your imagination by 
dreaming up different designs and materials. 
Brother might like his choice postage stamps 
under glass; perhaps Dad would prefer small 
family snapshots. Don’t overlook a nosegay 
of holly and mistletoe for a holiday touch. 

A single ash tray is priced at 40 cents, the 
cost of a set of twelve is $3.60; both are post- 
paid. Send your orders direct to Magnus 
Brush and Craft Materials, Dept. G. S., 108 
Franklin Street, New York 13, New York. 





time. Penny,” suddenly her smile was warm 
and her tone infinitely beguiling, “I've got 
the most spectacular idea.” 

“What about?” Penny asked a_ shade 
doubtfully. 

“The trig test,” Pam admitted. “It would 
be a shame to let me flunk it when you're 
well enough prepared for both of us.” 

Penny continued to regard her narrowly. 
“So?” 

“Well,” Pam said winningly, “it would be 
quite simple for you just to take the test 
twice.” 

“Oh, no!” Penny cried in horrified protest. 

“But why not, Pen? You have gym the 
same period I have trig. I could fill in for 
you there without anyone’s catching on.” 

“What if Mr. Williams realized I was 
taking the test over again for you?” Penny 


demanded. “He’d have a fit, and we'd be in 
all kinds of trouble. It’s not honest!” 

Pam gave her a reproachful look. “I’ve 
done favors for you before this.” 

“I know,” Penny agreed. “But, Pam, I'd 
feel so guilty.” 

“Why?” Pam argued. “Why would this be 
any worse than helping me study for tests, 
as you always do? No one would know.” 

“But even if no one knew, it would be 
cheating,” Penny insisted. “And anyway, 
Mike and Randy would know.” But she 
could feel her determination faltering under 
Pam's coaxing. When Pam really went to 
work on you, resistance wasn’t easy. 

“If you went to class at the last minute, 
they couldn’t speak to you till afterward. 
Besides,” Pam said, “even if they did suspect, 
they wouldn’t give us away.” 

Penny opened her lips, but Pam rushed 
on, “I wouldn’t ask you, if I weren't des- 
perate. And I'll never expect you to do any- 
thing of the sort again. Please, Penny, just 
this once. It'll make up for all the dates I've 
fixed up for you. Please, please—” 

As Pam’s pleading voice went on, Penny 
began to wonder if she was being. stiff- 
necked and unreasonable. The insidious 
thing about Pam’s charm was the way it 
could make you doubt your own convictions. 


Seconds ahead of the third-period 
bell, Penny slipped into Pam’s seat in trig 
class. Startled by a light tap on her shoul- 
der, she turned to see Laurie McGregor 
sitting behind her, but before Laurie could 
speak, the bell shrilled and Mr. Williams 
began to hand out test papers. 

Penny was thankful for the interruption. 
She wasn’t sure whether she could have 
fooled Laurie or not. Imitating Pam for Mr. 
Williams’ benefit was a simpler matter. 
Penny’s handwriting was so much like Pam’s, 
it would have taken a suspicious eye to de- 
tect the difference. And there was no reason 
for the teacher to suspect that any decep- 
tion was being practiced on him. Penny 
went to work diligently on the test. The 
questions were very much like those she had 
answered in her own class earlier. The test 
itself gave her no trouble at all. But when 
the papers had been collected and the final 
bell had rung, she felt a vast upsurge of 
relief. The ethics of the situation still trou- 
bled her, but at least it was over and done 
with now. All she need do was escape. 

Laurie stopped to talk with Randy kirk- 
patrick and Penny hurried toward the door. 
But just short of it she felt a detaining hand 
and glanced up fearfully into Mike Bradley’s 
face. 

“What’s your rush, Pam?” Mike grinned 
down at her. 

“Why—why, nothing,” Penny gulped. “I 
didn’t see you.” 

“Maybe you were just trying to get away 
from the unpleasant smell of a trig test,” 
Mike suggested. 

Penny nodded, managing a smile. 

“Did it give you much trouble?” 

“Oh, no—” Penny began, then broke off 
abruptly. She couldn’t imagine Pam admit- 
ting she hadn’t had trouble with a test of 
any kind. “That is—” she amended hastily, 
“it wasn’t too bad.” 

Mike’s brows lifted a little in surprise. 
And at that exact moment, Penny heard Mr. 
Williams’ voice behind her, saying, “Miss 
Howard, will you please come over to my 
desk? I would like to speak to you for a 
moment.” (To be continued) 
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A. Lovely World Emblem bracelet is the very spirit of Yule- 
tide. Smart looking snake chain with disc in blue enamel on 


ene Meee, FE, TE WON iin ccc s 6kacca sho onset escanacenan 70¢* 
B. Trefoil charm to add to all the others on a bracelet. Can 
be worn on neck chain also. Gold plate. No. 12-142a...... 30¢* 
C. "Be Prepared" is the message on the trefoil dangle. It's in 
fifteen languages. 24K gold plate. No. 12-136a............ 70¢* 


D. Glowing simulated emerald in a smart collegiate setting. 
Sterling silver ring with trefoils and the letters G and S on 


each side. Full and half sizes, 4 to 9. No. 12-162a........ $2.40* 
E. Sweet and lovely book locket holds two loved pictures. 
Embossed with trefoil. Pink gold plate. No. 12-I44a...... $1.20* 


F. Jewel-like barrette is a pert and gay hi-spot for your hair. 
Strong clasp keeps it in place. State color of plastic—ruby, 
toper or emerald. Mo. 12-3208. ...2..csccsccccccsccocces 10¢ 
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G. Beautiful from every angle! Band bracelet is delicately orna- 
mented with trefoils and gleamingly lacquered. 14K yellow gold 





Sa Ps CIR oink kiko esis oransausaaneee eeaaewed $1.20* 
H. Matchmate barrette has a pretty way with the hair. Strong 
Cram Dates Bers. Wiw.. 12- Oa oc oi cc sncccwessiopeeeccs 40¢ 
*Tax included 
Girl Scouts, U.S.A. Nat'l Equip. Serv. pam 
155 East 44th St.. New York 17 “4 12-1004 
1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 —12-142a 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 12-1360 


| wish to order the jewelry checked at the right. Here 12-1620 














is my check (] M. O. (7) for 12-3200 
Name. (State color) 

—12-144a 
Street. —12-10la 
City. Zone___State- —12-102a 
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Western hostesses make ready to welcome 
Senior Scouts from forty States to the 
national pioneer camp at Cody, Wyoming 


At the Jacksonville Naval Air Station 
a Mariner from Venice, Florida, finds a 


Link Trainer “flight” full of thrills 





wg’ The Armed Forces Blood Donor Pro- 
gram is one of our country’s most 
important nationwide projects, and there are 
many ways in which Girl Scouts can help in 
its vital work. Here is what they did in 
Detroit, Michigan: : 

When it was suggested that Senior Scouts 
there might help recruit blood donors, the 
idea was received enthusiastically. Now, in 
more than half the city’s districts, blood 
donors are signing up in neighborhood stores 
and banks at tables staffed by Seniors. It is 
the responsibility of the girls to see that the 
cards are correctly filled out, and sent to the 
local Red Cross offices. 

One group of Seniors made the suggestion 
that the Travel and Sportsman’s show would 
be an excellent place to recruit blood donors. 
Permission was obtained, and with the help 
of the Red Cross and adult Girl Scout ad- 
visers,*a booth was set up. For the duration 
of the show it was manned for ten hours 
daily by Girl Scouts and their leaders. Hun- 
dreds of visitors signed up at the booth for 
the Blood Donor Program. Spurred on by 
this success, the Girl Scouts made plans tor 
a similar booth at the annual State Fair. 

Going a step further, the Seniors asked if 
they could help with the donors after they 
had recruited them. So the local Red Cross 
office arranged for the girls to work with the 
Mobile Blood Units, helping with arrange- 
ments and registrations, and taking care of 
the “Tot Lots,” where they looked after chil- 
dren whose mothers were making blood 
donations. Some of the Girl Scouts also have 
attended meetings of other groups, where 
they have spoken on the great need for 
blood donors. 


®2 From forty different States, ninety- 
four Senior Girl Scouts and leaders 
met at Buffalo Bill Scout Camp last summer 
to attend the 1951 All-States Girl Scout En- 
campment. For three adventure-packed 
weeks they lived a camper’s dream-come- 
true at a beautiful site near Cody, Wyoming, 
a few miles from Yellowstone National Park. 

The campers made the main camp their 
base, and the various units lived in tents. In 
the evenings they gathered in the huge 
lodge for square dancing, singing, and talk 
fests. 

Senior Girl Scouts from all over the coun- 
try talked over mutual pleasures and_ prob- 
lems; exchanged ideas; made new friend- 
ships; shared exciting adventures. From the 
base camp they went out on all kinds of 
expeditions. They camped out along the 
trails. They went on pack trips into the deep 
woods and set up primitive camps. They 
went on mountain-climbing trips. And, of 
course, they went to Yellowstone Park and 
visited many of the famous landmarks there. 

“One of our most exciting trips,” wrote 
Kathryn Miller of Jamestown, North Dakota, 
telling of some of the adventures of her unit, 
“took us away from the main camp for three 
days and two nights. We established our 
base camp at the foot of Clayton Mountain. 
After setting up camp and cooking our first 
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two meals in the open, we decided to spend 
the next day climbing the mountain, one of 
the highest in the area. Leaving camp in 
the morning, we followed a most beautiful 
trail through switchbacks up the mountain- 
side, arriving at the forest ranger’s lookout 
tower at four in the afternoon. Here we 
found ourselves looking out into the most 
beautiful country many of us had ever seen. 
We were completely surrounded by moun- 
tains, as far as our eyes could see. It was 
‘the view of a lifetime,’ but all too soon we 
had to tear ourselves away, for we wanted 
to start back before the trail became too 
dark. We did return to our camp at the foot 
of the mountain just before the last shadows 
fell on the trail behind us. 

“The three weeks at the All-States Camp 
passed all too quickly,” Kathryn wrote in 
closing. “But the friendships, experiences, 
and memories will remain in our hearts and 
minds for many years to come.” 


eh: A visit to the United States Naval Air 
Station in Jacksonville was an exciting 
prospect for Mariner Scouts of Venice, Flor- 
ida. When permission to visit the Station 
brought with it the privilege of being bil- 
leted in the WAVES barracks, the Mariners 
felt they could hardly wait to get underway. 
The money to finance the trip was raised 
by a bake sale, and one fine day sixteen 
girls and three leaders of Troops 40 and 49 
of the Gulfside Area Girl Scout Council 
set out for Jacksonville. 

The two days which the Venice Mariner 


Cody Times 
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Official Photograph, U.S. Navy 
Scouts spent at the Naval Air Station lived 
up to all their expectations. They enjoyed 
their billets in the WAVES barracks, and 
voted the Navy “chow” wonderful. It was a 
great thrill when some of the WAVES told 
them that they had been Mariner Scouts, 
and brought out photographs of their Scout- 
ing days to prove it! 

One of the most exciting experiences was 
a ride in a crash boat on the St. John’s River. 
During the ride a squall came up, and the 
girls had a chance to show the Navy what 
good Mariners they were. It was fun, when 
they came ashore after the ride, to watch 
the making of a weather map and to follow 
on it the cour.e of that very squall. One of 
the things the girls will long remember was 
standing in the control tower of the Station, 
watching as the planes were guided in to 
the landing field. It was thrilling to see the 
planes sweep in, circle, and settle down 
smoothly on the field, each in its appointed 
place. 

The girls visited several departments in 
which the WAVES work, and found the 
Parachute Loft a fascinating place. Here 
they saw the air-conditioning rooms in which 
the chutes are hung for drying and storage, 
and watched the intricate operation of re- 
packing one. In the Training Center, each 
girl has a chance to operate one of the Link 
Trainers. The Station’s swimming pool—the 
largest indoor pool in Florida—was a favorite 
spot. Here they met members of a Navy 
swimming team, and watched some breath- 
taking exhibitions of diving. 
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The girls summed up their feelings, when 
they arrived home, By saying that they 
wished they could turn right around and do 
it all over! 


je In Jacksonville, another group of 
Florida Mariner Scouts feels much 
the same way about their cruise last year to 
the Bahama Islands. After months of 
preparation, twelve Mariners of the troop 
“Courageous,” and three leaders, sailed from 
Miami on the Wayfarer for what proved to 
be an unforgetable ten days. 

Their first day at sea brought a storm, 
and most of the Mariners experienced the 
pangs of seasickness. But when they reached 
the island of Bimini late that afternoon, and 
the troop was invited to dinner ashore, they 
speedily forgot their woes, and all enjoyed 
the excellent dinner. The high point of 
their three days in Bimini was a dance 
which they gave aboard the Wayfarer for 
the crew of another cruising boat, with 
music provided by native musicians. 

Out to sea again, and soon the girls began 
to feel like real blue-water sailors. They 
practiced their steering, kept the log, and 
pored over charts with the captain. After a 
stop at Whale Cay for fresh water, they set 
their course for Nassau, and late one night 
picked up the lights of the island. Only the 
“dolphin watch,” however, was on hand 
when they made the harbor entrance—all 
the rest had fallen asleep! 

The day the Mariners spent in Nassau was 


Md Chee 


a memorable one. After shopping in the 
native markets, the girls were invited to rest 
and refresh themselves at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, and to use all the hot water they 
wanted. Needless to say, the latter invitation 
was accepted with alacrity. In the after- 
noon, the Sea Scouts and Girl Guides of 
Nassau took the visitors on a tour of the 
island, and then entertained them at a 
wienie roast until it was time for them to 
board ship again. 

Homeward bound now, the girls worked 
hard to perfect their seamanship as the 
Wayfarer cut through the clear green waters; 
they sunbathed and fished, and lived over 
again the highlights of their adventure. 


A baby-sitting tent maintained by 
Girl Scouts of Pomeroy, Ohio, was 
one of the new attractions this fall at the 
annual Meigs County Fair. When mothers 
learned that they could leave their babies 
and small children and really enjoy them- 
selves at the Fair, knowing that the young- 
sters were receiving the best of care, the 
tent did a land-office business. With an adult 
adviser always on hand, it was open from 
ten in the morning until ten in the evening. 
Girl Scouts and adults worked in shifts. 
Everything needed to care for and amuse 
youngsters was on hand—even to facilities 
for warming babies’ bottles. Fair officials, 
visitors, and the Girl Scouts were equally 
enthusiastic about the innovation. 
On Junior Fair Day, Pomeroy Girl Scouts 
were very proud, too, when one of their 
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Curved Bar Scouts, Annie Canaday, re- 
ceived an Achievement Award for outstand- 
ing work in Girl Scouting. Annie is the Girl 
Scout taking care of the cute baby in the 
photograph on this page. 


ge Wing Scouting has been such a happy 
and stimulating activity for Wing 
Scout Troop 138 of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, that the girls are planning an intensified 
program for the coming year. They were a 
proud troop when, at their first Court of 
Awards this year, they received their Senior 
pins and wings, and explained to parents 
and friends the aims <a purposes of their 
troop. As a token of appreciation, the girls 
presente their instructor with a pair of 
wings, and an especially bound Wing Scout 
Manual. Another feature of the evening was 
the showing of a moving picture by one of 
the airline companies—and refreshments, nat- 
urally, brought the affair to a pleasant close. 

The troop is looking forward to a second 
Court of Awards, when the members hope 
to be able to report further progress in their 


cl 10sen field. 


be Popcorn balls were about the only 
traditional items on the Christmas tree 
trimmed by Brownie Troop 32 of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, last year. These Brownies deco- 
rated their tree with articles connected with 
the service projects they had carried out 
during the vear. On it they hung: 

Used shoes and  galoshes—representing 


A Girl Scout pre- 
pares to feed one 
of the youngsters 
eared for in the 
Scouts’ baby-sit- 
ting tent at the 
Meigs County Fair 


A fish fry is the 
final destination of 
the trout caught in 
Yellowstone Lake 
by these Indiana 
Seniors at the All- 
States Encampment 





the shoes and galoshes they had collected in 
the Girl Scout shoe project for needy 
children. 

Canned goods, oranges, bananas, which 
told of the Basket given at Thanksgiving. 

Washcloths—donated to the Needlework 
Guild. 

Mittens—collected for a clothing drive. 

Pencils, crayons, and similar things that 
had gone into their schoolbags for overseas. 

Bracelets made of plastic lacing—the 
“something special” for their schoolbags. 

Scrapbooks—made for the children’s ward 
in the oe hospital. 

Christmas cards—collected for the 
erans’ Hospital in Topeka, Kansas. 

Popcorn balls—for the family of the min- 
ister whose church furnished their meeting 
place, “because he was nice to us all winter!” 

Christmas cookies for the janitor for his 
help during the year. 

Parents and others who saw the tree were 
amazed at the many worthwhile projects the 
Brownies had completed, and at the number 
of things they had learned to do. They were 
impressed by the way the girls had learned 
to use the things they had at hand, spending 
very little money. But most of all, they 
were impressed with the fact that these lit- 
tle girls had learned the joy of sharing with, 
and helping, others. THE END 
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HEN A SHIP is ready to sail, it flies 
the Blue Peter. That’s a small blue 
flag with a square white center. In 
nautical language known to Mariners and 
all others who love the waterfront, it means, 
“This boat is prepared to sail.” To those of 
us who love adventure, new worlds to con- 


quer, or just plain going places, this flag 
causes a little thrill to run down our spines. 
It means the ship is starting on a new voyage 
and has its course all charted. The cargo is 
stowed, all papers cleared—everything is 
shipshape. The crew has confidence that the 
Nautical Rules of the Road will be followed 
and the distant port reached safely. 

It doesn’t matter whether we live near a 
large body of water—ocean, lake, or river, 
or in the great open spaces formerly cov- 
ered by prairie schooners, or in the mael- 
strom of a big city. We all have to chart our 
own courses for our future lives and figura- 
tively make ready to fly the Blue Peter. 

First of all, you have to know where you 
want to go before you can begin to get 
ready. What kind of a person do you want 
to be? What ideals of character do you 
want to try to achieve? Where could your 
skills and talents take you? What do you 
need most for a successful voyage? 

Skills are important. You have to pull your 
weight whether it’s in seamanship, meteor- 
ology, cooking, or first aid. Wherever you 
go, you want to know how to do something 
so well that people can trust you to do it 
right. In Girl Scouting we have proficiency 
badges and other tests of skill that help us get 
ready. They give us confidence in our ability. 

But above all else, you need your com- 
pass, your helm, your charts, your knowl- 
edge of the Rules of the Road. Without a 
sense of direction and the equipment with 
which to follow that direction, we could go 
around in circles or crack up on a reef. The 
Girl Scout Promise and Laws give us just 
these much-needed compass headings, our 
rudder, our Rules for the Road. 

In preparing for any voyage, whether it is 
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setting sail for a new land, or starting out 
on the great adventure of living a truly 
worthwhile life, there is that business of 
how to get on with people. Sailors have to 
live together in very limited quarters. They 
have to submit to recognized authority with- 
out question. That takes some doing, even 
when you have elected your own leaders. If 
you saw the movie “Kon Tiki,” you saw a 
perfect example of a small group that might 
have gotten on each other's nerves, or dis- 
agreed, and ruined a great adventure. How 
do you do in your family, in your Girl Scout 
troop, in your class in school, in your own 
neighborhood? In cases of emergency, or 
when heavy tasks are to be done, does the 
summons, “All hands on deck!” bring you 
on the run to do your full share along with 
everyone else? If you are going to a new 
place, do you make any preparation to know 
or understand about the people who live 
there who may be very different from you 
in many ways? How can you do business 
with people you don’t like, or whose prod- 
ducts you don’t appreciate? Neither the 
captains of clipper ships nor of our most 
modern stratoliners could have succeeded in 
establishing trade between countries without 
some understanding of people all over the 
world. Our International Friendship pro- 
gram in Girl Scouting gives us our “clear- 
vision window.” 


Your own personal qualities for a 
zood trip through life must include courage, 
aaa Aeg dependability, co-operation, and re- 
sponsibility both to God and your fellow 
man. Take a look at the Girl Scout Laws as 
aids to navigation. How good are you at rid- 
ing out storms or rough periods? Do you feel 
insulted when things go wrong with your 
plans, or are you resourceful enough to 
make effective substitution? Then there are 
the doldrums known to every sailor and 
landlubber, too; those periods when you feel 
discouraged because you aren’t making prog- 
ress. How good is your patience, or your 
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by EDITH CONANT 


Along-time member of the Girl Scouts 
sends you an inspiring message 
on the values and ideals of Scouting 


ability to develop a hobby to keep you go- 
ing even if the ship doesn’t seem to be mov- 
ing ahead? Can you take the dull, daily rou- 
tines that are so essential to a successful 
voyage? What would happen to the sailor 
who objected to keeping his boat trim and 
shipshape because it wasn’t interesting work? 
He'd go down in a storm, or drift aimlessly 
with a crippled ship. ‘ 

All of Girl Scouting helps us chart a 
course. It combines adventure, going places, 
high standards of skill with an ethical code 
and loyal companions. Here is what some typ- 
ical Girl Scouts have had to say about their 
compass, the Girl Scout Promise and Laws. 

“It teaches me to play fair and be loyal 
to others.” (Eight-year-old Brownie). “I've 
learned a lot of things and could be ready 
to go out to the world on my own if 
anything happens.” (Twelve-year-old Girl 
Scout). “It helped me be a better person 
and of service to my community.” (Senior 
Scout). “I learned self-confidence and how 
to do for others.” (Senior Scout). 

A young camp councilor who had been a 
camper at our Silver Jubilee Camp wrote 
about her latest camping experience: 

Scouting has grown and _ spread. 
There was a difference in the attitude 
of these girls. They were earnest about 
peace, concerned about prejudice, and 
anxious to send Scouting to all who 
desire it. They exchanged ideas, had 
discussions, and just talked. Again we 
learned to love each other. Again we 
will never forget our friends, regardless 
of their color or creed. We will be con- 
cerned about news from other countries. 

For as we said good-by this time, there 

was the feeling that our camp was only 

a beginning. 

The Senior Scout who went to Our 
Chalet in Switzerland last summer reports: 

Play was interrupted by work as 
might be expected and as was antici- 
pated. Discussions occupied a good por- 
tion of our time and were a search for 
similarities rather than differences, and 
for solutions instead of merely prob- 
lems. They seemed to remove our blind- 
folds, leaving us to advance and dis- 
cover what is hidden behind the scenes 
and what lay ahead of us. We launched 
our session with an introduction of our 

countries which almost seemed to be a 

real voyage round the world. Stops in- 

cluded England, where royalty reigns; 

Scotland, where porridge flavors salt 
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rather than vice versa; Ireland, with 

an imaginary world of leprechauns, 

pixies, and fairies; followed by Greece 
with its famous mythology; Holland, 
where tulips stretch across the land; 

Africa, with a steady beat of drums; 

and lastly Switzerland, the land of 

mountains and neutrality. Camping was 
found to be an international, mutual 

love of all Guides and Scouts and a 

field filled with innumerable similarities 

everywhere. Model Browiie and Scout 
meetings were held and amazed us with 
their close identity to what we our- 
selves have grown up with, and accus- 
tomed ourselves to. Perhaps our most 
profitable session was that on Senior 

Scouting, its needs, what it has to give, 

what one can put into it, and the ideals 

it presents to those who belong. 

And now to get us back to a U.S.A. 
voyage, here is a quote from a letter just 
written by a Senior Scout whose troop 
worked hard to prepare for a cruise: 

I loved it—almost better than any- 
thing I'd ever done. Sailing over the 
water, swimming off the boat, hoisting 
sails, swabbing decks—everything was 
just wonderful and tons of fun! It was a 
thrilling experience, actually living on 
a boat like that. My only regret was 
that it had to end. I think the thing that 
stands out most in my mind was Satur- 
day night, the water stretching out dark 
and calm all around us, the beautiful 
sky dotted with stars above us, and all 
of us singing together surrounded by 
such breath-taking beauty. There 
seemed to be a bond of friendship and 
peace among us all and a great close- 
ness to God. Oh, Skip, it was too won- 
derful to describe! If only the whole 
world could experience the friendship, 
peace and beauty of that night, as I 
did, | would be no wars. 

There have always been stars to guide 
human beings. The early mariners and ex- 
plorers followed the North Star. The Star 
of Bethlehem, the Star of David, the stars 
in our country’s flag have, through their 
symbolism, guided generations of our ances- 
tors. The World Flag of the Girl Guides and 


Girl Scouts has two stars in the trefoil that | 


represent the Promise and Laws, and a com- 
pass point. All these stars, with their deeply 
spiritual meanings, can serve as a guide to 
you for a lifelong voyage. 





Carol from the Heart 
(Continued from page 13) 


they sold no gloves. When the Strassers 
were unhappy they sang, so in the bustling 
streets of Leipzig they 
in song, and they sang “Silent Night.” 
People stopped to listen, and when the sing- 
ing ended the Strassers had sold all their 
gloves and made many friends. 

One of the new-found friends was the 
concert master of Leipzig. The next year he 
arranged for the Strassers to sing before the 
king. From then on they toured the many 
Austrian and German states that existed at 
that time, singing Tyrolean folk songs, and 
they always sang “Silent Night.” 

In time the Strassers were fogotten, but 
“Silent Night” remained in the public favor, 
its author unknown. The most popular be- 
lief was that it had been written by Michael 


THE END | 


lended their voices 


Haydn. Then King Frederick William of | 


Prussia began to investigate the a of 
the carol. He was a man who desired per- 
fection in all things, and when he saw the 
carol marked “author unknown” in a church 
hymn book, he sent his concertmaster, 
Ludwig Erk, in search of the composer. 
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affords constant control at all times, and 
at all speeds. It brings any bike toa..... 
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March Recipe Exchange 


Subject: Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
and Noodles 

Date Due: December 20 
© The AmeriCAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the March 
issue must reach us by December 20. 
® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 
© JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the mago- 
zine. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly 
printed in ink, on one side of the paper. 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
page, give your name, address, age, and 
the source of your recipe. 

3. List ingredients in the order of use in 
the recipe, and give level measurements. 
If any special techniques are involved, de- 
scribe them fully. 

4. All recipes submitted become the prop- 
erty of The AMERICAN Girt Magazine and 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. If 
your recipe is published in the magazine, 
you will receive a check for $1.00. Decisions 
of the judge are final. 

5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 
American Girl Magazine, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Rice, 
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YARN FREE SAMPLES & DIRECTIONS 


All Wool Knitting & Rug Yarns; Patterns & 
Frames. Satisfaction Guarant Lowest 
Prices. Buy Direct— Save Money. 

BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G. Harmony, Maine 


LEARN how to decorate 
burnt wood, glorified 

lass, pre-designed sketch 
oards for profit or gifts. 
Write to Dept. Al2-45!. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Yan Buren, Chicago 7 











Ludwig Erk was convinced that this carol 
was truly a work of a great composer, so 
he searched through hundreds of volumes of 
works by musicmasters in the great libraries 
of Berlin and Vienna. Nowhere could he 
find anything similar to this beautiful Christ- 
mas song. Not willing to return to Prussia 
with empty hands, Ludwig Erk then traveled 
patiently from town to town, speaking to 

‘ians in the hope of finding some bit 
of information. How could he go back to his 
king and confess failure? As time wore on 
Ludwig realized there was nothing else he 
could do. Bitterly disappointed, he ate his 
supper one night at a little inn near the 
German-Austrian border, only half hearing 
the singing of the bullfinch in the back- 
ground. 

Suddenly the concertmaster sat up. The 
bird was singing “Silent Night”! Maybe this 
was the clue at last. The innkeeper told 
Ludwig Erk that the bird had been left at 
the inn by a traveler who bought it in St. 
Peter's Abbey in Salzburg. Hope rose in 
Ludwig’s heart. Had not the great master 
Hayden spent many years at St. Peter’s? 

Ludwig immediately set out for Salzburg. 
Eagerly he told his story to the abbot and 
the choir inspector of St. Peter’s. They shook 
their heads sadly when Ludwig whistled the 
tune for them. It had never been heard at 
St. Peter’s, nor had the bullfinch come from 
there. It was against the rules for anyone 
to train birds to sing human songs. But, 
they went on, if the concertmaster cared 
to do so, he could search the many manu- 


INDIAN MOONS 


by CRAVEN GRIFFITH 


DECEMBER 
LONG NIGHT MOON 


December and a Long Night Moon 

December and a strong bright moon 

Now the snows begin to thicken 

Now the winds begin to quicken 

Fan the fire—revive the ember 

Through the Long Night Moon— 
December. 


The American Indians used to, and 
in some tribes still do, identify their 
months by moons. Each moon was 
given a name and a symbol. These 
names and symbols were really mean- 
ingful to the Indians, because they 
described something about nature and 
the out-of-doors that was important 
in their living. Names of the moons 
varied among the different tribes. For 
December, the name adopted and ap- 
proved by the American Indian Associ- 
ation as being most nearly correct and 
most widely used is “‘Long Night Moon.” 
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scripts in Michael Haydn’s former study. 
Ludwig's heart sank, but he nodded assent. 

While Ludwig Erk searched the dusty 
manuscripts, the choir inspector did some 
searching of a different kind. He could not 
admit it before the abbot, but he suspected 
that one of his choirboys might have dis- 
obeyed the order that forbade the training 
of birds to sing. The choir inspector set 
about to catch the culprit if he pms Hiding 
near where the boys were playing, he began 
to whistle “Silent Night,” imitating the sing- 
ing of the bullfinch. 

“My bird!” cried one of the boys. He ran 
to where the sound came from and looked 
up into the stern eyes of the choir inspector. 

“Your name?” the choir inspector asked 
harshly. 


Christmas Anyhow! 


Boney stood with his head drooping. Mr. 
Stockstad’s eyes brightened. “Why don’t you 
sell that nag? He might bring enough. In 
fact, I know just the customer.” 

Mr. Stockstad guffawed heartily. “Yes, 
ma'am, Pete, the trashman, wants a cheap 
horse. That old bag of bones out there 
would be just the one.” 

Karen’s heart filled with indignation. Sell 
Boney to a trashman, to traipse around in all 
kinds of weather hauling a junk cart? She 
wouldn't think of it! 

Horses were just a business with Mr. 
Stockstad. He was always buying and selling 
them, and in the summer he let them be 
ridden to the point of exhaustion for hire; 
but to Karen a horse was a precious thing, a 
friend and companion, not a commodity. 
She would not sell Boney, even if it meant 
she would never own wonderful Miss Spice! 

“No, Mr. Stockstad,” she said evenly, 
couldn’t sell Boney that way.” 

“I'm sorry, then, Karen. I guess we can't 
do business this time.” 

Karen left quickly before she broke down. 

All the way home she kept patting Boney. 
Never! Never! She could never be so heart- 
less as to sell him. But, oh, it didn’t seem 
fair that after all her work and sacrifice she 
should end up with nothing. Worst of all, 
no one knew or cared how hard she had 
tried or what she had given up. She had 
to bear her sense of failure all alone. 

She rode home and mechanically prepared 
and ate lunch with her gaily chattering 
brother and sister. Then she started to crum- 
ble bread in a big bowl for the stuffing. She 
kept looking nervously out the window at 
the heavy gray sky. It was starting to snow. 
She wondered what news her mother would 
bring about Hendrik. 

When the telephone shrilled in the silence 
of the kitchen, she nearly dropped the bowl. 

“Hello, Karen!” said her father. “The train 
just arrived, two hours late, due to snow to 
the south. We won't be home until about 
five.” 

“How’s Mother? And Hendrik?” 

“Fine! She had a good trip, and a nice 
visit with Hendrik. He had the flu but is 
better. He opened your gifts and likes every- 
thing.” 

“Good! Tell Mother that I'll have — 
started when she gets here. We'll be so glad 
to see her.” 

When she relayed the news to Johann and 
Ingrid who were in the living room trimming 
the tree, they shouted with relief. Karen 
finished up in the kitchen and hurried to her 
room to wrap her presents, but her heart was 
not in it. She was still brooding over her loss 
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The boy trembled. “Felix Gruber, sir.” 

“And the song—where did you learn that 
song?” 

Proudly Felix stuck out his chest. 
my father, sir. He wrote it.” 

The long search of Ludwig Erk for the 
authors of “Silent Night” had ended at last. 
But only Franz Gruber lived to learn that 
his song of Christmas had been sung and 
loved by people all over the world. Father 
Mohr had died six years before, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1848, in Pongau. 

Passing on from generation to generation, 
“Silent Night” has come down to us, a 
favorite among Christmas carols—truly a 
carol from the heart and for the hearts of 
young and old. 


“From 


THE END 


(Continued from page 9) 


and loneliness. Even when Johann and 
Ingrid called her to admire the completed 
tree, she had to force a smile. 

“Now we'll go out to the barn and give 
the Yule extra to the animals,” said Johann. 
“Mother and Father will be too late.” 

Inwardly Karen sighed. She would have 
to go through with the gammel Norge ritu- 
als, when all she wanted was to be left alone. 

Listlessly she put on jacket, scarf, and 
galoshes, and followed Ingrid and Johann. 
Ingrid carried a glass of milk and some 
cookies on a plate tor the browaie who sup- 
posedly lived in the barn and brought them 
good luck. She set them at the head of the 
ramp leading to the hayloft. 

“The niese will surely find it here, won't 
he, Karen?” asked Ingrid anxiously. She was 
very serious about the whole thing. 

Karen nodded. Satisfied, the little girl ran 
to get some oats and gave generously to each 
animal. Johann forked down hay. Then 
Ingrid pulled a paper out of her pocket. 

“The Yule poem. Shall I read it now?” 

Karen me ee again. Ingrid read in her 
third-grader’s stilted manner a little verse 
which expressed friendship for the farm 
animals and a of their help. 

“Fine, Ingrid!” Karen praised. 

Johann had disappeared, but now came 
back with a sheaf of grain and some cedar 
boughs left over from Karen’s cutting. 

“How will these look tied around the 
grain to decorate the fugleneg?” he asked. 

“Lovely! And the birds will appreciate 
it, with all this fresh snow,” Karen said. 

“Tll go out and tie it to the apple tree 
now.” Johann left the barn. 

Two cats began weaving 
around Karen’s legs. 

“Oh, the cats! They're our helpers, too, 
keeping down mice,” cried Ingrid. “They 
should have something extra, too.” 

“Why don’t you run in and get them a 
can of sardines?” suggested Karen. 

Alone now, she stood with her hands 
in her jacket pockets, her head lifted, as if 
listening for some answer to the question 
which had been bothering her for days. How 
could she feel the Christmas spirit with all 
the troubles and failures of life pressing 
down on her so? How could anybody feel 
it? Wasn't it all just childish make-believe? 

Yet, this stable, these placid animals, this 
hushed, waiting Eve seemed to be trying 
to convey something to her—something 
which she had forgotten and could not 
quite recapture. 

As she waited, suddenly she heard bells 
ring. Christmas bells! Where were they com- 
ing from? She ran to the barn door and 
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“Smart girls wax 
their own rooms!” 


Learn how to take 
= care of your own 
room the quick, easy way. Wax 
makes floors and furniture easier to 
keep clean... protects from wear. 
And wax adds beauty—even old or 
inexpensive things look better. You'll 
get some clever decorating ideas 
from the actual photograph of a 
girl's bedroom in the circular. 


If you are a Girl Scout working 
on your Housekeeper 
Badge, this bulletin will 
give you lots of help. 











To get both bulletin and the Perfume Sticks free: 
Send a postal to 
Consumer Education Dept. AG 12 


Johnson's Wax 

Racine, Wisconsin 
Ask for the Perfume Sticks and pamphlet, 
“Smart Girls Wax Their Own Rooms.” Be 
sure to sign your name and address. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Consumer Education Dept. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis, 
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burned-on grease 


»»-cleans pots & pans 


$05 


—easier, 







faster, 
Magic 

Scouring 
Pads 


CLEANS AND SHINES ALUMINUM 


better 





USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER AMERICAN GIRL 
PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and enclose 
correct amount (in coin) for each pattern. 


FEATURED ON PAGES 24-25 
[_ ]4796—Jumper, Blouse, and Hat 
StesQ O3.05o07 
[ 19129—Apron 
wa Sizes: Small Medium 
0) 14-16 0 18-20 
[ |9223—Dress with Crisscross Bodice 
Ses 1O3035017 
f—)9352—Skirt with Front Pleats 
ed Waist Sizes [] 24 [] 26 
Oo 28 0 302 32 
9348—Weskits 


RIRIsQnoOowo3wgow 
[| 4826—Skirt with Stiff Petticoat 


— Waist sizes: Small Medium 
(] 24-26 C] 28-30 
I enclose $........ tor patterns 


checked above 
Be sure to enclose correct amount for each pattern 
ordered (sorry, no C.0.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
postage. 
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(Please Indicate Zone No.) 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL : 
Pattern Department 1 

155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. | 
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pushed it open, her eyes wide. Then she 
realized that it was Johann ringing their 
grandfather's ancient strap of engraved bells 
from the house roof, as their father had done 
every Christmas Eve as long as she could 
remember. It was the Norwegian way of 
welcoming the Christmas season. 

As if in answer to the Christmas bells, 
from ‘the driveway came a jingle of sleigh 
bells, and Karen saw the dark shape of the 
cutter gliding toward the house. She ran 
toward the Sen. Her parents were back! 

Ingrid dashed out the kitchen door. 
Johann scrambled down the ladder. They fell 
over each other trying to hug their mother. 

“Did Henrik like my scarf?” Ingrid 
demanded. 

“He thought it was beautiful! And he 
sent something nice for you.” 

“Can I see it right away—before supper, 
please?” Ingrid begged. 

“All right. But we won't open anything 
but Hendrik’s presents now.” 

That satisfied Ingrid, and soon they were 
all gathered around the tree in the living 
room, with the packages their mother had 
taken from her suitcase. 

Karen, seated on the davenport between 
her mother and Johann, looked around from 
face to face, lighted only by the gleaming 
bulbs of the tree. 

It was nice to be all together, one close 
family, with even the absent member present 
in spirit, for as they opened Hendrik’s gifts 
one by one, he seemed very near. There 
was a purse for their mother, and a pipe 
for their father; a fairy-queen costume doll 
for Ingrid, and a hunting knife for Johann. 

“You haven’t opened yours, Karen,” said 
Ingrid. “Open it!” 

Slowly Karen untied the ribbon, folded 
back the tissue, opened the lid of the card- 


board box, but disclosed only a drift of 
cotton. She wondered what could be so 
carefully wrapped—a vase, a perfume bottle, 
or what? Her fingers probed, and felt two 
little points and a flowing curve. A suspicion 
darted into her mind. 

Excitedly she pulled off the cotton and 
revealed a small statue of a horse. It was 
about eight inches high, of smooth, polished 
wood, carved by a real artist who had 
captured living beauty. A rich brown coat, 
a black mane and tail—it was the image 
of her longed-for Miss Spice! Karen picked 
it up breathlessly. 

How could Hendrik have guessed about 
Miss — She looked at her mother ques- 
tioningly and saw a knowing smile on her lips. 

“Did you—?” Karen began. 

“I shopped for him. He had left your 
present until the last. Do you like it?” 

“Oh, Mother!” Karen choked. She visual- 
ized Hendrik and her mother in consultation. 
She saw her father’s eyes on her tenderly. 
She noticed her brother and sister grin 
sympathetically. So her family understood. 

The gift of this lovely carved horse was 
a recognition of Karen’s desires, efforts, and 
sacrifices. More than that, it was a promise. 
For Miss Spice was not the only horse in 
the world. She would someday have an 
opportunity to buy another. 

Suddenly Karen threw her arms around 
her mother and buried her face in her shoul- 
der. She was too overcome to say anything, 
but words didn’t matter. What did matter 
was the wonderful feeling in her heart, 
which was melting away all her strain and 
unhappiness. She knew now that she had 
what she really wanted—the love of her 
wonderful, understanding family. Because 
ot love, in spite of everything, it was 
Christmas, anyhow! THE END 


Benediction of the Bells (Continued from page 11) 


before they had picked their way down the 
long slope to the abandoned village. Hiding 
their donkey and cart in a mud shed close 
by, they made their way to the church. 

: They toiled up the circling tower steps in 
thick darkness, their blood pounding in their 
ears, in a silence that was worse than death. 
What if, while they were on high, engrossed 
in their task, the Danes should ride down 
from the hills? Might not the old belfry 
be their funeral pyre? Pagan raiders always 
looted and burned churches first . . . 

But the sight of the bells before them— 
within reach at last—the costly, silver bells 
glowing softly in the starlight—drove panic 
from their minds. The bells hung from a 
stout shaft, pierced for the pealing rope, 
firmly tied by cords made in such wondrous 
knots as might challenge St. Augustine him- 
self to untie them! 

“What fools we are!” exclaimed Quen in 
exasperation under his breath. “We have 
no knife to cut the cords.” Back down the 
dark stairs they stumbled and made their 
way through the village seeking an aban- 
doned knife. They wandered through half 
the huts before they found one, a dull thing 
that would not cut the cords, hack as they 
might. They struggled to loosen the oaken 
pegs that held the bar on which the bells 
were tied. The pegs would not budge. “Is 
there no ax in your cart?” asked Quen. 

“I think Father packed the axes. No doubt 
they lie beneath the meal sacks and all the 
rest of the things,” Grennyth told him dis- 
consolately. She was hot and tired and fright- 
ened. “Yet if we moved everything, we might 


find Father took the ax with him. I know 
not.” 

Then Quen remembered. He had left 
behind his fine wood hatchet. He had meant 
to keep it always by his side, for he had no 
other weapon, no other entry to the King’s 
army. So back they raced over the long way 
up the hill to find it. Yet even with this fine 
tool, it was some time before they managed 
to chop the bell shoulder loose on both sides. 
Then they must bear the heavy bar between 
them down the narrow, winding stairs in 
total darkness, stumbling often over the peal- 
ing rope, and nearly losing their lives in a 
fall. How could bells so small, so finely 
wrought, carry so much weight? For they 
were not so long as Grennyth’s arm. “Dong! 
Dong!” murmured the silver bells, as they 
let them gently down to the ground. 

“If the Danes are hiding nearabout,” said 
Quen, “we are lost!” He wiped the sweat 
from his forehead with the back of his hand. 
“What now?” 

“Could we bury them in the ground?” 

“With what? Your father’s spade is in the 
cart ‘neath a hundred stone of meal.” 

“Quen, I have an idea! In the wald, Quen. 
It is deep and tangled in the woodland—” 

“By the saints! That is it!” Quen leaped 
to take his end of the bell yoke. “We will 
climb the highest tree and fasten them to a 
branch, out of eye’s reach! Come, now!” 

With right good will they set out up the 
hill, past their own farms once more, to the 
darkling wald beyond, to hide the bells. 
But again, it was a fearsome task. And first, 
the hatchet must do its work to hack the 
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oaken stave away, so that the bells hung free 
on their cords. So heavy had the bells be- 
come by now that their rescuers could scarce 
raise them shoulder-high, let alone hoist 
them to the highest branch of a great tree. 

“I wish Father would come,” said Gren- 
nyth. “I know that Grandfather may have 
been far in the downs, but they should come 
soon! And Father could help us to lift—” 

“He would help us, all right!” Quen said. 
“Likely with a stout stick upon our backs! 
Did he not bid you leave with the villagers? 
I shall find me some ropes in your cartshed.” 

At great length, toiling and sweating, 
groaning and sometimes railing at the Danes 
who had put this task upon them, they did 
manage, with the ropes and much heaving, 
to lift the bells to a lofty perch and tie them 
there. Quentis was high in the giant beech 
tree which he had chosen for the bells when 
he saw the red smear in the southeastern 
sky, and seeing, was roused to frantic fear. 
He shouted: “The monastery is burning! 
The Danes are on the march again!” 

Down from the tree they tumbled in all 
haste. “You saw the fire, Quen?” 

“I saw the red glow of it. Come, we must 
speed to the village and be gone—” 

“If only Father and Grandfather would 
come!” Grennyth exclaimed. 

“It was your father’s charge 
leave,” Quentis urged her. 

“But the night is far gone and still he 
does not come. And the Danes are so near!” 

“I cannot let you stay here one moment 
longer! The Danes show no mercy to women. 
Give me your hand, Gren, we must run to 
the village!” 

That was when they heard the hoofbeats 
of riders as they came swarming down over 
the black crest of the hill. Now the first- 
comers were in full view as they crossed a 
break in the trees, and Grennyth saw the 
starlight flash from their winged helmets, 
and the glitter of it on their coats of mail and 
pointed shields. She choked, “The Danes—” 

Quentis jerked her rudely back. “A scout- 
ing party,” he said. “We cannot run from 
the wald now. They would see us moving. 
There is no chance even to reach the hut.” 

“But Quen, see, they charge u on us! 
They fill the wood! What will we do?” whis- 
pered Grennyth, trembling all over. 

Slowly the two watchers shrank back- 
ward behind the thick boles of the beeches. 
The first horsemen were drawing rein not 
far from the beech tree in which they had 
hidden the sacred bells. “Oh, let us go far- 
ther back into the wald,” shivered Grennyth. 

“Not so. We dare not let ourselves be 
cut off from escape to the Great Road.” 

“But what if they find us?” 

“Look! They are going to camp by the 
spring. When they are asleep—” 
“I shall swoon away long before then.” 

“You will not swoon, my sweet. Hearken 
to the racket they are making.” 

Indeed the Danes were making camp. 
They had discovered the spring and were 
dismounting. Now they were talking in 
loud, unguarded tones, gesturing toward 
the village and the church, lying silent and 
deserted in the valley. They were evidently 
planning the dawn’s foray. Swords and 
shields clinked as armor was removed; a fire 
burst forth; a pagan chant of victory and 
rejoicing rose in the still night air. The 
ground was littered with weapons, with pelf, 
with sacks of bread; flagons of mead went 
round; the singing strengthened. 

And with it rose the night wind, to toss 
the treetops and add a strange overtone of 
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mourning to the gay scene. There were now 
some fourscore of Danes moving about, and 
their fires lit up the forest. They gave their 
horses to drink. They drank themselves, 
their blond mustaches drooping over the ale 
cups as they cried hail to the northland; 
hail and well met! This pleasant English 
countryside, ripe to be pillaged, its cattle 
running wild, its people fled! All hail! 


r 
The wind rose, and so began the bells. 

At first it was but a jangled sound, shaken 
from the silver throats by an impetuous 
gust of wind. But Grennyth saw the brave 
warriors start and look upward into the sky, 
now showing the first scarlet streaks of 
dawn. Then they went back to their drink- 
ing. And once more a vagrant swoop of the 
night breeze stirred the bells to tinkle, as 
faintly, almost, as fairy bells. 
heads were turned to scan the treees. Shoul- 
ders were shrugged; the talk resumed. 

Then came the pealing—loud and clear 
and close at hand, as a fresh dawn wind 
swept down the hills toward the valley. 
Bells Christian bells! 
greatest raiding king, Hubba, heard the peal 
of Christian bells on the night before his 
murder? And had not ghostly bells pealed 
forth from Croydon long after the massacre, 
when the monastery was level to the ground 
in ashes? Was it not St. Augustine, whom 
the English so deeply revered, who had 
brought Christian bells to England? Was 
he here in this darkling wood, to wreak 
vengeance upon the raiding invaders? 

Bells—in a deserted wood with no church 
near? Bells—clear and silver-toned, charmed 
bells! The Danes stopped their ears. They 
rushed about in terror. These doughty sea- 
fighters, who knew no fear of sword or flame 
or ocean wave, yet feared with monstrous 
fear an unknown thing. They ran for horse, 
and stopped not even to reclaim their booty 
or their stolen food. Some even forgot their 
helmets. Shouting, they galloped back 
through the wood, up over the crest of the 
hill, whence they had come! Now only the 
spitting fires remained in the dawnlight, 
and the scattered booty on the trampled 
green, and the dying whisper of the bells. 

“They are gone! Thev are gone!” Quentis 
tossed his bonnet into the air. 

Grennyth became aware that her mouth 
had been hanging open for this long time. 
“Do—do vou think it was St. Augustine him- 
self who made the bells swing?” she asked 
in awe, as she stepped cautiously forward 
toward the Danish encampment. 

“No matter, my sweet.” Quen caught her 
in his arms; he swung her round and round 
in a frenzy of joy. “Our village is saved! Our 
home is saved! Our cows and sheep are 
saved!” Releasing her, he began to run 
through the camp. 

Grennyth ran out from the 
clearing; she stood there, peering down in 
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This time all | 


wald to the | 


the gray dawn toward the village and the | 


church. The bells, the precious silver bells, 
the bells they had thought to save, had saved 
the village. She raised her arms to the skies 
and let the tears of thankfulness slip down 
her face unheeding. Two men were making 
their way across the downs in the dawnlight. 
She knew her father’s stride. And there was 
Grandsire, leaning upon his staff! She waved 
to them and shouted, and at length they 
turned up the hill toward the cot, unbeliev- 
ing what they saw. And as they came, first 
stumbling in wonderment, and then running, 
gently down the clearing drifted the bene- 
diction of the silver bells. THE END 
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Smartly shaped 
for smooth fit. 
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Cute .n’ ‘comfy Ear- 
muffs to ward off 
winter winds! Dou- 
ble knitted head- 
band keeps hair 
neat, ties snuggly 
under your chin. 
100% soft virgin 
wool. White trefoil 
woven on green 
background with red 
trim and ties, white tassels. 
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warm! Decorative 
trefoil pattern in 
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GIRLS! MAKE 


NEVER-FAIL FUDGE 

























































IN 15 MINUTES 





Yo cocking! Nl testing! Yo beating! 


Fudge made this Kraft Kitchen way is smooth, 
never grainy, never too soft or too hard. 

It is made without cooking so there's no testing 
and no beating to do. Its magic ingredient for 
smoothness and richness is creamy-white 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese, always deli- 
cately fresh in flavor—-guaranteed fresh. 

Ask the gang in. Make a batch of ‘ Philly” 
fudge tonight... in 15 minutes and serve it 15 
minutes later. They’ Il say it’s terrific! 


RECIPE FOR CHOCOLATE “PHILLY” FUDGE 


1 3-0z. pkg. Philadelphia 2 1-oz. squares unsweet- 

Brand Cream Cheese ened chocolate, melted 
2 cups of sifted Y% teaspoon vanilla 

confectioners’ sugar Dash of salt 

Y%, cup chopped pecans 

Place the cream cheese in a bowl and cream it 
until soft and smooth. Slowly blend the sugar 
into it. Add the melted chocolate. Mix well. 
Add the vanilla, salt and chopped pecans and 
mix until well blended. Press into a well-greased, 
shallow pan. Place in the refrigerator until firm 
(about 15 minutes). Cut into squares. 
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FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! How to make walnut, cocoa- 
nut, chocolate ‘'Philly” fudge plus 18 flavors of luscious 
**Philly” cake frosting. Address Kraft Kitchen, Dept. A-12, 
Box 6567, Chicago 77, Ill. 


For “Philly” fudge be sure you use genuine 
PHILADELPHIA Brand 
CREAM CHEESE 
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ARTISTIC mane. & savage oe. 
112C Fulton St., New 38. 
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ARE YOU GOING 
TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six 
weeks’ notice, so as not to miss any 
issues. Be sure to send your old as well 
as your new address to The American 
Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 
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By You (Continued from page 19) 


On the summit of South Hill there is the 
Christmas star. Constructed on a steel frame, 
the hundreds of thousands of yellow and 
white bulbs throw a brilliant light visible 
twenty miles away. In the darkness, the hills 
cannot be seen and the star seems to be up 
in the sky as the original Christmas star was. 

In the heart of the city there is an enor- 
mous Christmas tree constructed of about 
sixty or eighty evergreen trees tied together 
and clipped to perfect shapeliness. 

In front of one of the large, prominent 
buildings there are four huge evergreen trees. 
Each year these are decorated with thousands 
of clear, tiny bulbs. This gives the effect of a 
tree covered with thousands of stars—bright, 
dazzling. 

Of course, each street is decorated with 
strings of red, green, and yellow bulbs 
shaped like flowers, stars, wreaths, and loops. 

Bethlehem is not only a city bedecked 
elaborately, but this, ‘The Christmas City,” 
possesses an intangible air of sacredness and 
pride. And the Moravian inhabitants feel 
proud of the result of their work and 
prayers. And “The Christmas City” remains 
glowing and exciting, yet peaceful, standing 
stanch and proud of its name—Bethlehem. 

MARY ELLEN GREEN (age 16) Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 


HONORABLE MENTION 


| ART: Marian Davis (age 16) Coshocton, Ohio; 


Sally Jo Miller (age 15) Seattle, Wash. 
POETRY: Mary Ann Gobble (age 14) Turner Brush, 
Colo.: Sandra Cousins (age 14) Havertown, Pa. 
FICTION: Barbara Ann Clem (age 12) Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ruth Doan (age 12) Laconia, N. H. 
NONFICTION: Rhoda Gordon (age 15) Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Lois Grant (age 14) Peoria, Ill.; 
Mary Catherine Crawford (age 15) Perry, N. Y.; 
Barbara Jurgens (age 13) Ferndale, Mich. 


Christmas Candles 
Poetry Award 


I plod my weary way down 
the dark, windy street. 
Snowflakes dancing round me 
shine with a reflected light; 
Catching the beams of a thousand candles 
in the village windows. 
The poor, 
the rich—each burn a candle; 
A candle to guide the way 
for travelers, 
and neighbors. 
With a lighter heart I turn— 
from the village, 
Where gleams the candle which means 
I am home. 
JUDITH BUCKLEY (age 12) Ashland, Kentucky 


Motive for Murder 
Poetry Award 


Really now, 

Girls, 

Isn't it 

Awful 

To be 

Watching 

A sunset 

With him 

And have 

Him say, 

“How beautiful,” 

And then 

Find that 

He’s really 

Looking at 

THE SUNSET? 
SHIRLIANNE HILKER (age 16) San Mateo, 

California 





Rules for BY YOU Entries 


AVE YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 

Contributors’ Department? There’s terrific 
interest in this feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly. if you want your entry considered. 

Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send contributions to this department. Only 
never before published 
anywhere, should be submitted. 

“Original” means that in all contributions 
the idea, and the words or drawing which 
express that idea, must be entirely the 
sender’s. Contributions must not be copied 
in any way from the work of another 
person. 

SHORT STORIES 
Any subject that will appeal to teen-agers. 
Not over 800 words. 
POEMS 


| Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 


| Suggested 





NONFICTION 
Almost any type of nonfiction—descrip- 
tion, biographical or human-interest sketch, 
episode from real life. Not over 400 words. 
subject for April, 1952—THE 
OPEN ROAD. 

DRAWINGS 
Any subject. Black-and-white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 


in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully! 


Drawings that are smudged, creased, or 
otherwise damaged will not be considered. 
RULE 
1. Entries for the April, 1952, issue must be 
mailed on or before January 1, 1952. Entries 


will be considered only for the one issue of 
the magazine for which they are submitted. 
2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings—there must be written: 

The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Ages of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 

5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of THe AMERICAN GIRL 
Magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. THE AMERICAN Girt reserves the right 
to cut and edit manuscripts when necessary. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinion 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. No cash awards will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 

Send entries to: 

“By You” Dept. Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
155 East 44th St., 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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Why Mothers Get Gray 
Fiction Award 





“Mom—Mom, where are you?” 
“In here, dear, and be quiet, Larry’s sleep- 


ing. 
Amy dropped her books on the couch and 
; dashed for the sewing room from where Mrs. 
Evans’ voice came. 
“Oh, Mom! I’ve got the most wonderful 


news!” Taking a deep breath, Amy explained, 
“The dance committee decided the last minute 
today that we should have a Thanksgiving dance 
Saturday night, and that’s tomorrow night and 
all the girls are buying new formals, but I 
want you to make me one.” Amy paused for 
breath, then rushed on again. “So, will you 
make me a formal, Mom? I know just what 
1 want. Pink—with black net shoulders, black 
lace trimming and a black belt, and Mom, 
please say you'll let me wear your black 
shoes?” 

“But, dear, one day seems hardly enough 
time to make a formal . . .” Mrs. Evans was 
doubtful. 

“Mother, you can start on it tonight, cut- 
ting it out, pinning, and maybe even fitting. 
I'll get dinner, do dishes, and give Larry his 
bath and put him to bed. Please, Mom?” Amy 
sounded so convincing that her mother agreed, 
saying, “You rush downtown and get the ma- 
terial, Amy, and I'll try to get it done.” 

That evening as Amy fed her father 
baby brother, Mrs. Evans was working 
mad, cutting the gown out. Later, when Amy 
had bathed Larry and was putting him to bed, 
her mother called her down for a fitting of 
the pinned-together dress. 

Much later that night, Mrs. Evans dropped 
wearily into bed. 

The next morning, Amy fed her dad, made 
his lunch and sent him off to his work, think- 
ing what a blessing it was that he had to work 
this Saturday. Then, having fed Larry, she put 
him in his playpen and set to work on her 
hair. 

“How far are you, Mom?” 

“Ill get it done in time for you to wear 
tonight,” came the answer. 

Satisfied, Amy took her bath. It was four 
o'clock when Amy put Larry to bed for his 
nap. At six, the whole family, including Mother, 
sat down for dinner. 

As soon as they finished, Mrs. Evans dashed 
back to the sewing room, and Amy dashed to 
the dishes. At seven o’clock, exactly one-nalf 


and 
like 


hour before her date, Wayne. came. her 
mother called Amy to view the almost-finished 
dress. 


“It’s all done except the hem,” she told Amy. 

“Good! I’m all ready except for the dress,” 
Amy replied as she slipped the dress over her 
head and stepped up on the desk. 

“Start pinning the hem, Mom.” 

At seven twenty, Mrs. Evans took the dress 
off Amy and told her to comb her hair—the 
hem would be sewn in five minutes. At seven 
twenty-nine, Amy slipped into the finished 
formal, and her mother wearily zipped her up. 

“There’s Wayne, Mother!” Amy said, as the 
doorbell rang. “You let him in; I'll be out 
in a minute.” 

“That’s a pretty dress, Amy,” Wayne com- 
mented as he helped her into her coat a few 
minutes later. 


door closed after them. 
SUSAN GOODRICH (age 14) Tacoma, Washington 
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Amy rushed into the house, calling excitedly, 


“This raggy old thing?” Amy said as the | 
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TO MAKE THE HEAD: Select a medium-sized 
round potato. Use two white seals with gold scal- 
loped edge for eyes, and a red lawyer's seal for 
the mouth; or cut '2-inch circles from white and 
red paper. With India ink make half moons on 
the eyes. For the hair, cut a 2-inch circle of black 
material with a little nap, then glue it on the 
head; or, for an elderly angel, paste on tufts of 
cotton. 

TO MAKE THE HALO: Paste together two 3- 
inch circles cut from gold wrapping paper. The 
halo can be pasted directly on the head, or 
thumbtacked to the tip of a matchstick which is 
stuck into the back of the head. Poke a pencil 
into the potato, and when the gown is finished 
insert the pencil in the top of it, so the head rests 
on top of the gown. 

TO MAKE THE ROBE: Use paper that will 


| pleat easily and yet has enough body to stand 
| alone, such as one-ply drawing paper. 


| 


Cut two strips 23-inches wide and 8'-inches 





Potatoes 
into 
Angels 


by MARION HOLBROOK 


long. Pleat each strip separately to make an 8'- 
inch gown, making the pleats about %-inch deep. 
Scotch-tape the two pieces together, lapping the 
folds, with small bits of tape applied in about 
three places down the seam. With a darning 
needle, run coarse double thread through the 
pleats at top of robe. Draw the pleats tightly to- 
gether, leaving only enough space to insert pen- 
cil. Pull the pleats out at bottom to form a full 
sweeping robe. 

For the sleeve cut a strip 8-inches wide and 
4-inches long. Pleat to make a 4-inch sleeve. 
Then, hold the pleats tightly together at one end, 
glue them together with a large gold notary seal 
which has been folded in the middle. Pull the 
pleats out at the bottom to make a full, winglike 
sleeve. 

To attach the sleeve, first hinge it to the top 
of the gown by running a strip of Scotch tape 
up the notary seal, over the top of the gown, 
and down on the inside for about an inch. Sec- 
ond, tack the inside line of the sleeve to the “side 
seam” with a few bits of Scotch tape. 

Complete the gown with a collar made of two 
notary seals glued together. Make a hole in the 
center of the collar for the pencil to pass through. 
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What Are "Approvals ? 
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The millionth traffic death will occur this 


year=unless you help postpone it / 





It's up to you! Observe all traffic rules care- 
fully, so that the millionth traffic accident 
victim will not be from your community. 
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CRUNCH, CRUNCH! 


Dap: What kind of dessert is this? 
Nancy: Cottage pudding. We learned 
how to make it in school today. 
Dap: Well, I think I've got a piece 
of shingle in my mouth. 
Sent by JUDY WILLIAMS, Toledo, Ohio 


SERVED HIM RIGHT 


Bitty: Mother, Bobby broke a window! 

Moruer: That’s terrible! How did he 
do it? 

Buty: I threw a rock at him and he 
ducked. 


Sent by ESTHER BEDESSIE, 
British Guiana, South America 


CLASS DISMISSED! 


Jo-Ann hated school, and when her 
sister suggested that they play school, 
she refused. Then she had a bright idea. 

“Okay,” she agreed, “and let’s play 
I’m absent.” 


Sent by JOYCE ELAINE SCHUBORTH, 
Sidney, Nebroska 


TWO OF A KIND 


First SALESMAN: What do you sell? 
Seconp SALESMAN: Salt. 

First SaLesMAN: I'm a salt seller, too. 
Seconp SALESMAN: Shake! 

Sent by LARRY SURPRENANT, Detroit, Michigan 


LOGICALLY 


Manacer: Didn't you apply for a job 
here a month ago? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Manacer: And didn’t I tell you we 
wanted an older boy? 

Boy: Yes, sir. That’s why I’m back 
now. 


Sent by SUZANNE LEONHARDT, 
Churchville, Pennsylvania 


NO FAIR 


Brownie: I can’t thread this needle! 
Leaver: Why not? 
Brownie: Because every time I get the 
thread near the eye, it blinks. 
Sent by CAROL MAXWELL, Warm Springs, Montana 


NO MITTENS? 


TeacHer: As we walk out of doors on 
a cold winter’s morning, and look about 
us, what do we see on every hand? 

Bricut Stupent: Gloves! 

Sent by CAROLE THOMAS, Louisville, Kentucky 


HOW TRUE 
ANN: What is the definition of the 
word dieting? 
Anoy: The triumph of mind over 
platter. 


Sent by MARJIE SPANGLER, Springfield, Ohio 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


Sma.t Boy: I want to make an appoint- 
ment with the dentist. 

Nurse: I’m sorry, he’s out right now. 
You'll have to come back again. 

Smatt Boy: Okay. When will he be 
out again? 
Sent by CATHERINE HARTOG, Dearborn, Michigan 


AND DIRTIER? 


June: What is it that, the more it 
dries, the wetter it gets? 

Auice: I give up. 

June: A towel. 


Sent by JANE FURR, Stonfield, North Carolina 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 
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“As a last resort, | finally had to tell 


him that I'm not as old as ! look.” 


DECEMBER, 1951 














Beautiful Mats 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
Whenever you buy a shampoo, keep one thought in 
mind - the condition of your hair. There are three 
Breck Shampoos for three quite different hair conditions. 
There is a Breck Shampoo for dry hair, another Breck 


SHAMPOO 


ca 
secre sane Shampoo for oily hair and a third Breck Shampoo for 
senha normal hair. The correct Breck Shampoo for your hair 


condition will leave your hair clean, shining and fragrant. 





The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


JOHN H BRECK INC ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ° SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
N E W Y OR K S A N FP RANCiIS C O . Ser F 4&4 FW A cakes 8 & 





Drink 


CHOY 


—. talk about being good ! 








